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FOREWORD 


Last year when I \\’as spending a few days at Manali in the 
Kulu Valley, Professor Pannananda Sharma came to see me. 
He gave me a manuscript of an essay he had written on his 
adventures in Spiti where he had gone to organise elections. 
This was at the time of the-last General Elections, and for the 
first time in its lustory, the Spiti Valley and its people were 
having this new experience. 

I read Professor Sharma's essay and found it most 
interesting. Partly my interest is always attracted to books 
about mountains and mountain trekking. In addition to this, 
his account of electioneering in that rather remote valley of the 
Himalayas was fascinating. Electioneering normally is not a 
heartening process, but in these high valleys, cut off by difficult 
passes from the rest of the country, even electioneering can be 
exciting. 

I suggested to Professor Parmanancla Sharma that it might 
be worthwlule for him to ^vrite more fully about Spiti and his 
electioneering campaign. He has now done so, and I como 
mend his book to ah those who are interested in these two 
rather diverse subjects — mountaineering and electioneering. 

Jawaharuu. Nehru 

New Delhi 
November 21, 1959 



PREFACE 


SICN AND &[ULES does not pretend to be a narrative of daring' 
feats of adventure. It is only an attempt at recapitulating the 
story of an interesting and enjoyable trek over difficult terrain 
for about 350 miles, in a land where there arc no roads, no 
bridges, no post offices, no shops, no rest houses ; in fact, no 
amenities worth the name. WTien an expedition, defying rain 
and snow and facing all the moods of a treacherous weather- 
god goes to such a country as tills on so urgent and onerous 
a duty as democratic elections and discharges its functions 
successfully without the sliadow of an untoward mishap, 
a modicum of tribute is due to all the participants, men 
and beasts alike, the players and actors in the unique drama. 
Tlie present book is, therefore, a just tribute to all his com- 
rades by one who was actively connected with the work of 
this expedition in strengthening the foundations of India's 
young democracy in that distant Lama land bordering on 
Tibet. ' 

The Spiti Valley is a valley of wonderful charm, a land of 
enchantment. Its mountain tops arc perpetual citadels of snow 
and have an average height of iS.ooo feet, some of the peaks 
rising as high as 23,000 feet. The valley itself has an average 
height of more than ra.ooo feet above sea level. Here is the 
inner Himalayan belt at her beauty’s best, inviting the 
trekker and the mountaineer in man wth open arms to 
revel in the joys of its thrilling romance. The Spitians are 
an excellent people. It is only proper tliat they are made 
to feci a part of the great India which is theirs, and that 
the feeling of remoteness and alienness, for which narure 
and geography have been responsible, is fast obviated by 
bringing them within reach of the benefits of science and 
education. 

The author will feel his labours amply Rewarded if this little 
volume helps to bring Spiti and its people closer to readers' 
minds and whets their interest in the welfare of this backivard 
region. 
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My most grateful tlianfcs are doe to Sliri Ja^^’aharlaI Nehru, 
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making this publication possible, 
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(Kangra Valley) Pakuavakda Silarma 
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MEK AKS MULES 


part of the whole’. And so it was! Kangra is the largest 
district of the Punjab with an area of about lo.ooo square 
mUes, There is a far-flung, distant portion of this district — 
a sort of forbidden backwater, in the consciousness of most 
people here — which I had not seen so far. How many times I 
had wished to be able to go to this far comer of Kangra, 
this most backward of the backward areas. 

And the opportunity came 1 The Government provided it ; 
for a vagabond and a rambler hke me it was a golden oppor- 
tunity. I was drafted to go to Spiti as deputy leader of the 
polling parties to conduct the first general elections in the 
snow-bound areas of that distant land. 1 was happj', very’ 
happy, notwithstanding the risks and hazards involved. Does 
cot all adventure presuppose a modicum of risk ? 3Iy decision 
to go was made at once, but till the day of actual departure 
I had to face volleys of angry outbursts and long dissuasis’e 
sermons from my near and dear ones. Those who had never 
even been to a nearby ridge, much less to distant Spiti, seemed 
to be the loudest in enumerating the dangers and difficulties 
of tny proposed trip, and the most expert story-tellers were 
those who tried to impress it on me that the chances 
were that I would not come back alive. Then, there was the 
weather. It had been very inclement for many days. When- 
ever the nearby Dhauladhar would lift her veil of clouds a 
little we could see fresh snow on the high tops of that beautiful 
range, and the sight would lake our imagination to the high 
Passes in Lahaul and Spiti which wx)uld have to be encountered 
on the route. Weather reports from that area were equally 
disconcerting. It continued to snow on the high ranges even 
in late May when, usually, the routes to Lahaul and Spiti 
open up for traffic The tragic news of the death of two Police 
boys in the snow blizzards over the Rohtang Pass set us think- 
ing. About half a dozen persons had been lost in the Rani 
Nullah (or the Kbuni NuUah) at the foot of the Rohtang. 
\\’h3t would happen if it continued snowing heavily after we 
bad reached that area ^ Perhaps the tragic history of J955, 
when hundreds of traders and trekkers were miserably maroo- 
ned because of an unusual snowfall (25 feet at places) and 
relief supplies bad to be air-dnq>pcd by the Government, 
would be repeated. The weather-god seemed as if he was 
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in no mood to relent ; nature was adamant. 

Spiti, on tlie borders of Tibet, v?as a far cry from Dharam- 
sala, the district headquarters; e^Tm in the fairest weather, 
and when the fury of the early rains and late snows show'ed 
no sign of abating, it appeared that our proposed tour might 
not come about at, all. But no ; the Government was deter- 
mined. No elections had been held in that area even in 1932, 
the year of that first great experiment in Parliamentary 
democracy in India. They had been postponed again now, in 
1957, from March to June. \Vhile the elections all over India 
had been completed to schedule, the snob's and mountains of 
Lahaul and Spiti had stood out intransigent, not permitting 
the message of democracy to enter the secluded Lama land, a 
very special exception from the rest of the area of this great . 
sub-continent ! This had even made a zealous oppositionist 
challenge the election (held in May 1957) of President Rajendra 
Pra-sad to his august office on the ground that since two 
Vidhan Sabha and two Pariiamentarj’ seats of Kangra dis- 
trict had not been filled, the Presidential election was null 
and void. Yes, indeed, they had not been filled : so they 
must be filled. Onward to democracy 1 Rain or snow we 
would go, for the elections must be completed 1 The Govern- 
ment's decision was final and it heartened me. 

As the Rohtang (13,40 feet) and the Kunzum (15,300 feel) 
Passes were still impassable, the age-old route to Spiti through 
the Lahaul Valley was barred to us. It was decided that we 
would make a long detour from Mandl to Simla and from 
.Simla to Rampur Bushchr (in Himachal Pradesh) by bus. 
From there we would march on foot to Chini (Himachal 
Pradesh) along the Hindustan-Tibet Road up to the last 
Indian outpost on the Indo-Tibetan border, from where we 
would turn north-west and enter Spiti by this distant eastern 
approach. Tliis was the only feasible route as the barometer 
stood then. It was a very long route, but it ^vas our only 
dioicc. With all the inherent problems of a difficult terrain, 
mthout the luxurj' of dependable roads or means of transport 
and communication, and with the extremely unpredictable 
moods of the weather-god persisting, our trip needed careful 
preparation and planning. Besides the election material 
which had to be carried, lh«e were lots oi tilings to be looked 
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into. The whole tour was to take about two months, out of 
^vtich we W'ould be constantly on the move for more than a 
month and a half like full-fledged kfiana-badoshis (literaify, 
■people who cany their houses on their shoulders'). There 
were many things to be done before we actually started out. 
We held conferences to consider various problems connected 
with the tour. Spiti has no bazaars, no provision stores, not a 
single shop. We wre expected to carry our two months* 
rations with us, as well as snow-kit and warm clothing, acces- 
sory articles of everyday use, and medicines. This made an 
approximate forty maunds of load with each party. We were 
five polling parties of six members each, in addition to a 
police contingent of seven men, and a v.-ireless team of three, 
.which would join us at Simla. A medical officer with an orderly, 
and a movie cameraman from the Public Relations Depart- 
ment at Chandigarh, completed the team of about half a 
hnndred men to which, at a later stage, would be added a 
score of muleteers \N-iih over a hundred mules. I expected 
we would make an Impressive cavalcade. 

We wre going to Spiti primarily on Government duty and 
veiy' onerous duty at that. Elections are of prime importance 
in any democratic country ; they are doubly so for us in this 
part of India. A question of prestige ? Ves, to some e.\tent ; 
first, that of the district administration : then, of the Punjab 
Government ; and, finally, of the Government of India. We 
were, therefore, conscious ol the onerous nature of our mission 
and our duty. The pleasures of trekking and the thrills of 
hitch-hiking would have to be made subsenaent to the dictates 
of duty. Still, we hoped to make (he most of this opportunity. 

I for one knew how to combine duty with pleasure, work with 
adventure and sojourn with study. However exacting the 
nature of our duty, 1 was confident of myself, and so not 
only looked fonvard to fulfilling my ofiicial mission with 
success, but to widening the horizons of my mind and adding 
a good deal to ray little store of knowledge. The ‘pros' far 
outweighed the 'cons’. The Ilindustan-Tibet Road, the Spiti 
gorapas, the Kunzum Pass, the rope bridges, the Rono, the 
Pin Valley, all made my imagination tingle svith that eager- 
ness and curiosity whidi the strange and the mystenous 
always inspire in inquisitive minds. 



II 

THE FIRST CASUALTY 


It was a bright May morning on the 27th. the day of our 
departure. Tlie night before liad marked the climax of days 
of hectic activity and breathless preparations. I had brought 
to bear my experience and training in the Army on deciding 
about the ticklish problems of organization, rations, equip- 
ment and medicines. The rations had been carefully measured 
and packed. I had also secured, through my friend and col- 
league, Gurmukh Singh Mann, a useful map of Kangra (scale 
j" : 4 miles), and made a PWD draftsman prepare copies 
of the portion relevant <0 our route. Each party had been 
supplied wth a copy of this map. Our medical bag ^vas full 
of important patent medicines of everyday use. We had been 
examined by the Cinl Surgeon, and dedared fit. We were 
ready to leave for distant Spiti. 

The authorities, on their part, had divided the five polling 
parties into two groups for purposes of movement.. Three 
parties, bound for Hanse, KuUng and Rangrik stations, 
had been designated Group A and put under my command. 
Two parties, bound for Tabo and Danghar stations, had been 
designated Group B and put under the command of G. C. 
Sliarma, our leader, I was appointed deputy leader. Afy 
group, comprising the main body of the expedition, also 
included the Police contingent and the wireless party, and \vzs 
required to move out first, to be followed after a day by 
_,Group B. This was to eliminate congestion at halting points 
and to save the consequent inconvenience, which would have 
been inevitable if the whole expedition had moved in a body. 

As we gathered together at the dispersal point near the 
District Courts with our packages dumped for loading on 
requisitioned buses, it looked as if a big moimtaineering 
expedition v.’as on the move. There %vas a large concourse of 
friends, oifidals and spectators. The district autliorities liad 
arranged a little tea party for the occasion and we sipped 
our tea with mixed feelings of joy and sadness. Our joy >yasat 
5 
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the prospect of a two-month ad^’enture in an unfrequented 
land, and our sadness an infection caught from the looks of 
the crowd of friends and well-wishers, some of whom actually 
had tears welling up in their eyes. Deputy Commissioner 
Khosla asked me to recite a few verses from my epic poem 
Chhairapali, depicting the matchless courage of Shivaji’s 
troops. Being an emotional person, my heart was already too 
full and I was not in the mood to recite. However, I could 
not disappoint Sir. Khosla either, for I have great regard for 
him. The recitation over, we came out and, in the midst of 
brisk handshakes, warm embraces and affectionate tears, 
got into our vehicles. Then, at e.\aclly lo a.ro., the vehicles 
started off, as Jlr. Khosla waved to us and smiled under his 
smart, Army-brand whiskers, wishing us all welL 

I had my choicest friends in my party : U. S. Rana, J. 
Kaushal, S. Kaul and Prem Shanna. Gomat Ram (Patwaii 
of the Kaza area in Spiti) and Achhar, roy orderly, completed 
the number. 

From Dharamsala to Afandi is a distance of qr miles with a 
good, metalled road. Capital of a former hill State of that 
name, Mandi (2,500 feet) is a town of temples on the banks 
of the Beas. The old town is largely situated on the left bank, 
although in recent years quite a modem colony has sprung up 
on the right bank as well. Over the Beas is a magnificent 
suspension bridge, the Victoria Bridge, which leads j’ou into 
the (own, and j'our first" impressions are of the innumerable 
temples on the river bank, ancient monuments of Hindu 
culture. Through the bazaar the bus takes jmu to the Chowk 
or Square. In the centre of the Square there used to be a 
large masonry tank built in the reign of the famous ruler, 
Sidh Sen, svho ruled Mandi for 41 j'ears and was over 100 
years old whenhe died. The tank, now converted into a beauti- 
ful park, has an impressive clock tower, built in tie Chinese 
style of architecture. 

\S'e reached ilancli in the late afternoon and, as our bus 
turned right to t^a^'e^se the suspension bridge, bang \vent 
my brand new thermos ffask against the bus window. ‘The 
first casualty!' lexclaimed. A little superstitiously, I thought 
the mighty Beas could not allow water from any’ other sprmg 
or stream to pass over its head, and I felt 1 should have emp- 
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tied my thcnnos complctdy before crossin" the river. 

' I had inslnicli'ons to ring up the Deputy Commissioner of 
Mandi about accommodation arrangements, and did so. Soon, 
hjs representatisT arrival and lodged us in a not very com- 
fortable hotel for the night. The'dinner, too, did nothing to 
Tcdeem the discomfort of the lodging. 

We started at seven the next morning for Simla, io8 miles 
from Mandi. It is a kacha road except for about ten miles 
beyond Mandi. For some distance it nms fairly level through 
an expansive, green XTiUcy full of good, fertile fields \rith 
sturdy bulls at the plough. They struck a great contrast to 
the small'Stalured. half-hungry cattle of my ovn Kangra 
Hills. Sundemagar {the capital of the former Suket State) 
justifies its name, which means ‘the beautiful to^Ti', The 
awnue of tall eucalyptus trees as you enter the outskirts of 
the rity presents a verj* charming .sight. Immediately .after 
Sundemag-ar the espan;^ of the level N-allcy gradually shrivTls 
into najTownf'ii with hills converging from both sides. Tlje 
road now U .mful. full of hairpin twn<U and dangerous turns. 
Of counr, a new road with fresh alignments is being taken in 
hand and, when constructed. Is bound to improve matters on 
this iminrtant hill route. At Dehr, we halted a little for a 
refreshing cup of tea. Over the suspension bridge at Dehr 
WT h.id our first glimpse of the Sutlej River, with which we 
were to spend many weeks all along the Hinduslan-Tibct 
Hoad. Reaching Bilispur at midday, wc Iiad lunch before 
resuming our journey. 

BiUspur is sitnaftnl on a level stretch of land on the Sullcj 
and was formerly the capital of an important hill principality 
of that n.\mp. There is .*» famous temple of Naina Dctd lierc. 
A copper-pblc grant f?' x 3”) found in this temple i.s said to 
l>e very old. Fifty-.slx miles beyond is Simla (7,rxx> feet), for- 
mer summer capital of the lltilish Indi.i Government, ami the 
resort of princes, rajahs, luwalss and 'burr.s sahibs*. It was 
l\alf-{v!it »jt in the evening when wu n-achesl Simla, the hour 
when this queen of the Funjab Hills U at her brauUfu! best, 
anil tlie fre.\m of SimU society converges to ihn Mall and the 
KiJee and life scenu all 'a sitnUt slteatn, forever flerwing in a 
char.gtlei* j>eafie'. We made ourselves cnmf.-ittahle in a ifrai 
ti'-arby. Soon after, I set oat to acquaint nipclf o-jfh the 
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whereabouts of G. C. Shanna (who had reached Simla three 
days earlier) and Mr. Luthni, the Deputy Election Chief of 
the Punjab, in order to complete a few last-minute arrange- 
ments and see about the wireless team. As was expected, 
I bumped into G.C. on the Mall but we parted soon, promising 
to meet the De.xt-moming and confer on onr immediate prob- 
lems. So the 29th of 5 Iay was spent in running about here 
and there on various errands. 

In the evening we received a telegraphic message from 
Mr. Khosla saying, ‘roads wasded awav ; route dakgerocs : 
don’t proceed till further orders'. 

I was dismayed. I was in no mood to accept any ‘donfs* 
now that we had commenced oar Jong jounjey in the cause 
of India’s democratic elections. In fact, this ‘don't’ had come 
loo late in the day. Howex'er, it was not long before we 
learnt that this message was based on a news item m the 
papers speaking of the loss of many lives in the interior of 
Chini owing to a landslide on the road. Actually, this bad 
happened many days before, and only the delayed publication 
of the news item made the accident look so recent. We had, 
nevertheless, to vegetate at Simla for another day waiting for 
fresh instructions from our headquarters. We were able to 
resume our bus journey to Rampur Bushehr only on the 
30th of May- 

Early in the morning I had met an old and respected friend 
of mine, S. Waryam Singh, Additional District Magistrate, 
Simla, and had promised to have tea with him at Da^Tco’s 
in the ex-ening. Mhen I got to the hotel, I looked for his tall, 
well-built figure in the crowd. J thought I had spotted him 
and advanced joj’fuUy, when the man I was approaching 
casually tamed his back and I saw I had been mistaken. I 
finally tracked do^vn my old Inend in another part of the 
room and we laughed ox'cr my discomfiture. 

On my way back, I stop;^ at a bookstall and bought a 
copy of Kahlil Gibran's Tears and LaugfiUr, the only book I 
carried with me during the Spiti trek. Certainly I hoped to 
have a good mixture of teai^ and laughter during our long 
trip full of thrills and hazanls. 
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HINDUSTAN-TXBET ROAD 


The Hindustan-Tibet Road is ah important, strategic road 
that provides the only feasible major link between Simla 
(India) and Shipki (Western Tibet). It proceeds all along the 
tortuous Sutlej gorge for 216 mites. First constructed in 18S6, 
it then extended only as far as Karin Khad, about six miles 
beyond Chini in the former Bushehr State territory. It was. 
extended up to a little beyond Namgiah (the last Indian 
village on IndO'Tibetan Border) in' 1937. Construction work 
has now been in progress on this road for some time and it 
js hoped that it will not be long before jeeps and station 
wagons can ply on it right up to the Tibetan border, It'js tlie 
old trade route to Tibet and is bound to develop into a liigh- 
way of vital significance to both India and Tibet. 

We started at 10.30 a.m. on May 30 from Simla for Rampur 
Bushehr, the terminus of our bus journey. 

It is a Aac/ta. narrow road all through, ^v^th boulders at 
several points jutting over it so low that at places we had to 
unload packages from the roof of the bus to ensure a safe 
passage. The view between Simla and Fagu (8,178 feet) is 
very fine, especially that of the snows in the distance. From 
Fagu, several routes branch off to Hussourie via Sainj. Pathar* 
nala, Chopal, Jloudhol and Tuini ; to Chor Peak via Kot, 
Digtali, Bhajji and Madhani Ghat ; and to Deora (capital of 
the former State of Jubbal) via Theog, Kotkhai and Hathkoti. 

From Fagu to Theog (7421 feet) the hills suddenly become 
bleak and barren for about six miles. Theog is a small market- 
place. About ir miles from Theog is Matiana (7,691 feet). 
The scenery on this part of the road is very beautiful as Uie 
road winds through thick, dense deodar and pine forests that 
cover the hills on all sides. 

Eleven miles beyond Matiana is beautiful Narkanda (9.000 
feet). It is as lovely a spot as one would wish to see. On 
turning a bend on the road as ^u approach Narkanda, a 
rony-ni fi ee n t panorama of endless., snow-clad ranges comes 

9 
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into view right in front. This scale of wild beauty soothed 
our spirits, especially after the strain of a little shalce-up we 
had received a few miles before when, while on the point of 
negotiating a critical bend, one oi the tjTes of our bus had 
burst and the driver had verj' sldlfully and with great presence 
of mind put the vehicle back safely along the hillside. It took 
us an hour and a lialf of strenuous effort to replace the tjTe. 

From Narkanda to Thanadhar (Kotgarh) is ten miles. For 
miles now the road gradually descends lower and lower to 
Mirth (3,660 feet) and then reaches the left bank of the Sutlej 
alor^ which it runs up to Rampur Bushehr and beyond. 

We reached Rampur at 9.30 pjn.. dog-tired and thoroughl}’’ 
bored. This journey of 90 mfles had been on a very rough 
and narrow road, and our drivers had never been on this 
route before. I was all praise for their skill and grit and even 
tipped a fiver as ir.am to nij’ driver for his services. The MIC 
at Rampur had deputed his tahsiUar on duty to arrange for 
my stay at the Rest House. I thanked him, but preferred to 
stay with other members of my party in the spacious Govern* 
ment High School building. It teas quite late at night when 
we retired to sleep. 

Rampur Bushehr (3.870 feet) is, like many other towns so 
far enumerated, the former capital of the famous Bushehr 
State. All through the ages it has been a great centre of trade 
betiveeh hill areas of the Northern Himalayas and Western 
Tibet. Especially famous are the woollen shawls and neoras 
(pine-nuts). The Sun Temple here is irorth seeing. There are 
several otlier temples including a Buddhist one which contains 
a large library of Tibetan literature. 

We halted at Rampur for a day, the 31st of May. This halt 
by no means meant rest or respite 1 was busj’ throughout 
the day making arrangements lor our ‘goods tram’ consistmg 
of a little over 100 sturdy mules. Of course, the MIC Rampur, 
whom I went to see in the inoniiiig. helped all he could m the 
arrangements and I felt grateful to him. In all, 72 mules 
were engaged for my group (that is. Group A) and 40 for 
Group B. Gian Chand Sharma arrived on the afternoon of 
the 31st. He had a funny and interesting anecdote to 
tell. At a wayside halt he went, wth others of his party, 
to a teashop and asked for a ghtss of water. The shopkeeper. 
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first happy at the prospect of a crowd of customers but soon 
disillusioned by G.C.*s simple request for a glass of water, 
looked at the latter’s kliaki uniform and the pencil stuck over 
one ear, and said,'Bd&oa/tM Allbusconductors are mtt/l-kkoras 
like that.’ My sides ached wth laughter at this story; the 
shopkeeper had assumed that Gian Sharma, our leader, was a 
bus conductor] Very often after this I would address G.C. as 
'chief conductor’ rather than leader of tlie Spiti teams. 



IV 

RAIK ON THE ROAD 

From Rampur (3.870 feet) on\rards was a matter of men and 
mules alone. Here \ras the starting point for our nearly two 
hundred mile trek to oar first station in Spjti. Thick black 
clouds had gathered over the sky in the c\*ening ; they had 
come convening from the south-west over the tall hills that 
border the narrow Sutlej gorge at Rampur. Midnight brought 
a sharp drizzle and I was suddenly awakened at 2 a.m. to 
find the whole camp in consternation. The drizzle had changed 
into a downpour and I had just woken up in time to take 
care of oar belongings lying in the school compound, ready 
for loading on mules in the morning. 1 woke op Rana at 
once, for there was no time to waste. Both of us struggled 
with the heas-y packages and dragged them to the safety of 
the verandah one bj' one. By the time we had finished wrest- 
ling mth the heai'y packages, we bad, of course, become 
completely drenched. 

ft continued raining tQl six in the morning. Thus, on the 
very first day our hopes of an early start, so essential in alL 
such tras'el, were dashed, and we sat brooding on the perversity 
of the weather. Nor did the muleteers, true to tradition, 
turn up in time. They arrived at 9 a.m. from their colony, 
which lies on the other bank of the river at Rampur. The 
mules were loaded in the midst of a great pandemonium as the 
boj-s shouted at the nmletecis and the muleteers shouted 
at the moles with such typical curses as : 'Come, come 
Santi ! may your thief die’, or *0 Jai-Kaur, come or I wiU 
teach you a lesson', or 'O my Dalipodear, come to me!’ Santi, 
Jai-Kaur and Dalipo were, of course, the names of some of 
the mules whom their masteis loved, for were they not tbeir 
bread-givers, their pride, their joy ? With a lot of patting, 
coa.vmg, cajoling and, finally, cursing, the animals were 
loaded and now our cavalcade was ready to march. 

Our 72 mules and about 40 men moved out of the school 
compound at ii a.m. The long, winding Hindustan-Tibet 
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Koad lay before us ; the Sutlej flowed on our left. .For about 
six miles I went at tlie head of the column and then stopped 
at a limpid wayside stream. It was about the time we were 
required to flash the wireiess signal about our progress 
and welfare, in accordance mth an arrangement with the 
control at Simla. The wreless party for whom I was ^vaiting 
caught up with me at lo q,ni. Immediately, the set was 
fixed and the long aerial opened in the charming setting of 
pine-covered hill flanks. The weather was still bad and a 
loud wind roared, disturbing our transmission. In spite of 
the efforts of our wireless operators, our message w-as not 
.being received at the other end. Finally, we gave it up and 
had a hurried lunch, for it was already past 2 pjn., and we 
had been delayed by two hours. I was now bringing up the 
rear of the caravan ; we had still to cover eighteen miles. 
Suddenly there was lightning and thunder and the canopy of 
clouds split open to pour down torrents of unwelcome rain. 
We trudged on. The road gre^v slushy and the weather conti- 
nued to be wet. We had made a bad beginning ; a late start, 
bad weather and. to crowm that, this first day’s march 'vas 
probably the longest ; twenty-four cHccth’i miles. 

Evening came and still there was a good ten miles ahead of 
us. We took a short-cut which xvould save us si.e lengthy 
miles. This sliort-cut involved a steep, ys-degree climb up 
the face of a high, wooded ridge for about four miles to reach, 
the Rest House. TIic track was very slippery, its steepness 
adding to the discomfort. \Vc climbed and climbed, panting 
and parched, drenched and hungry. Tliere were quite a few 
sari trees (a local Khimiani tj^pc) at one place on the way, 
and thougli the fruit was not yet fully ripe, we ate it to our 
fill, pungent and sour as it was. With our hunger considerably 
satiated, we did the rest oi the climb in better spirits. By now 
it was quite dark and wc nearly lost the track twice or thrice 
in the wilderness of terraced fields. It was 7.30 p.m. when 
we reached the Sarahan Rest House at a height of more than 
7,000 feet. Darkness spread all around ; the rain poured in 
torrents and a very cold wind blew. 

Jasbir Singh and bis party, who had readied earlier, liad 
lighted fires and. thanks to their forethought, we had a warmer 
Xest Woure <expccte^. IVlf efetiex as wa taai: 
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mugfuls of hot tea to ^var«l off the cold. The mules arrived a 
little later and with them, the muleteers, otterfy •ntje-t^one. 
The rain-soal-cd baggage was nnloadctl in piiA-black <lark- 
ncss in the midst of a lot of confusion as the skies rained down 
incessantly and the cold entered oor very bones. 

I called a meeting of the officers, gas's them necessarj* 
instructions and, dinner over, retired to sleep. 

It rained non-slop throughout the night. It was still raining 
when I woke up in the morning. To go or not to go was the 
question. Should we co\-er the eight-mile distance to Chora, 
our next stage, or do a double stage the day after } I tuned 
in my batterj’ radio set at 8 a.m. for the newa. The weather 
bulletin at the end of the news forecast hca\y rain and storms 
during the next twenty-four hours. Ultimately 1 decided in 
favour of a complete halt for the day at Saralm. hoping the 
weather might clear op during the night, lifereover, I wanted 
the teams to have a little rest after their first day’s endurance 
march of twenty-four mOes, which had actually pros'ed too 
much for some of oor friends. 

Sarahan (about 7,000 feet above sea-level) is an impre5si« 
town and, till recentlj*, used to be the summer capital of the 
ruler of Bushehr. It is bclic\*ed that this place was formerly 
known as Shonitpur and during the Mahabharata period 
was the capital of King Banasur whose beautiful daughter, 
Usha, was married to Anirudha. a grandson of Krishna. The 
erstwhile ruler traced his descent from him. 

We spent the day confined to our rooms because of the rain. 
Playing cards, gossipping, singing and danang ; that is how 
we whiled away our time. In evening we decided to exer- 
cise our hmbs a little and go for a brief stroll into town. Ex- 
expecting Group B to arrive by the ex'ening, I wanted to make 
arrangements for their slay in the local High School. So to 
the school we went, Hana, kaushal, Kaid, Jasbu and I. There 
we met, in the school roicpound, a smart, intelligent-looking 
young lad, Singh Ram bj' name. He impressed me as much 
more cultured and intelligent than the mere sixth-class student 
that he was. He took us round the school and inquired about 
our lodging and boarding arrangements. Did we have beddings’ 
\^’ho would cook for us ? Did we need anything ’ He was a 
very lorable fellow indeed f The school looked neat and tidy. 
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B)’ the time we reached the bazaar a erod'd of red-chcefced, 
gay-looking urchins in dirty but thick woollens had collected 
around us. 

We then went to sec the famous Shakti Temple built by 
Rana Padam Dev of l^ampur. It is a magnificent structure 
in wood and stone. You enter from the main vestibule into a 
compound and, turning right, face the first of the tliree main 
buildings which rise one after the other as you pass from 
corridor to corridor. Tlie first temple is dedicated to Raghii- 
nath Ji (or Lord Raina, an incarnation of Vishnu). The finely 
executed tnolijs on the silver panels of the main door are from 
the Puranas. Then, as you enter, jiiu have to climb in 
darkness a couple of flights ot worn wooden stairs to reach 
the shrine. The second temple is dedicated to Bhagwati 
Durga, the spouse of Lord Shiva. This is built in exactly the 
same style as the first temple. The door panels have the 
moli/s of Shakti, Lakshmi and Shiva In their varioas exploits. 
This temple also contains the treasure of the shrine. Tlie 
treasure has been seated by the Covemment. Tbcre are long, 
sturdy iron chains hanging from the roof down to the main 
door outside. Tills, 1 was told, was a device to maintain 
communication between the priests on the first floor and 
those on 'the ground fltoor. The third temple, adjacent to 
the second one and symmetrical in design with the other two, 
is an incomplete structure, for Death called King Padam Dev 
More he could complete it. These temples e.tiubit an influence 
of the Chinese style of architecture in their basket-like projec- 
tions on Toois. Tlie Rana’s Palace, at a hundred yards distance 
from the magnificent temple enclosures, is a less impressi\'e 
monument. In a way it \ns only proper that the abode for our 
deities shoidd be more magnificent than our dwellings. Tliese 
temples arc held to be very sacred, and from far and wide 
pilgrims come every year to pay their homage to the gods. 

Once out of the temple prednets, the crowd of enthusiastic 
little urchins again gathered round us. We sat down on a 
parapet in the palace courtyard and asked one of the lads who 
was carrjdng a flute to give a recital. He played a local hill 
tune, very much as the Kangra herdsmen do, and we thoroughly 
enjoyed it. 

Group B did not arrive that evening. 
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I-EAVi.vc the muleteers to talre their time, I made an early 
start in the morning (or the next stage. Paunda, about twenty 
miles ahead. Clouds still littered the sky but they were no 
longer threatening. In fact, they would afford protection (tom 
the sun. which would soon be out and scorching. The road 
was punctuated by mild ascents and descents and the scenery 
on both sides was charming. Dense vegetation on the hills 
around created a world of gloomy shades, the high cliffs on oar 
right adding to the awe, mystery and enchantment of the atmos- 
phere. The Sutlej looked like a narrow torrent of dirty water 
and rolled far below us in a shrittUed gorge to the left. After 
covering about fourteen miles, the Tranda Bridge was reached. 
Blasting work on thj! Tranda Dhank (ridge) was in progress 
as part of the scheme to widen the Hindustan-Tibet Road 
for vehicular traffic. Hiis ridge is a mass of sheer granite 
and presents immense problems to our blasting teams. 1 wtts 
told by a Public Works Department official on the spot that 
the work was very hazardous and had already taken the lives 
of many labourers. Precipitous cliffs could be seen standing 
thousands of feet high in sheer emmence. After crossing a 
few nullahs on narrow wooden bridges and trekking six miles 
more, Paunda Rest House (7.200 feet) was reached in the 
afternoon at a o'clock. As I looked up at the sky. the clouds 
were thick and black. And then, it started drizzling ! 

The Rest House had two spacious rooms and was under 
repairs. I lodged my party in the worse of the two rooms, 
leaving the lubitable and furnished portion (or the other 
parties. As commander, you just cannot be selfish ; not even 
completely just to your oirn comforts, for the welfare of those 
under your command should always come first. 

A few furlongs below the Rest House, a new member. 
Dogia-Dundop, joined tanks with my party, but of him I 
shall speak later. His voluntaiy* spirit, 1 ^ devotion and 
faithfulness deserve special mention. 

(6 
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It rained all c>*cning anti all night. The rain stopped in the 
morning as if saying : ‘You can proceed now ; I have liad 
my way for a couple o( day^ ; alter all, I should not be as nasty 
as that. I bless your mission. Go :diead I* And oR w started 
for Umi (16 miles). • ■ 

Tlie road was fairly level for a couple of miles. Beautiful, 
dense deodar forests stood silent in the undisturbed peace of 
their embalming shades. These contained quite a few trees 
whose age might well be counted in terms of centuries and 
not decades. Four and a lialf miles beyond Paunda \vas 
beautiful Nachar (7,200 feel) couched in the midst of a thick 
forest of ancient deodars. With a much more picturesque 
\*iew and a more spacious camping ground than at Paunda, 
it would have been, t thought, certainly better as a halting 
place for the night. There was water in abundance, too ; and 
there were a few shops on the roadside. A few yards to the 
left of the road is an old Buddhist temple built of wood- 
Hcre wc stopped for a while, not so much for a respite as to 
enjoy the exquisite scene of beauty and peace around us. 

' A little after Nachar the road entered a long, gradual descent 
io Waagtu (5,360 feet). The Wanglu Bridge over the Sutlej 
is a 140 foot long suspension bridge. Here you cross over to 
the right bank of the rix’er for the first time. Wangtu has a 
Kest House. It is an important junction on the Hindustan* 

‘ Tibet Road, not only because it provides a safe crossing over 
the river but because it Is a bit of a marketplace comprising 
half a doren shops ; fodder (both dry and green) for mules is 
available in plenty. With so many of them as we had %vith us, 
fodder was, and <voaId be, a major problem. The mules, who 
formed our only means of transport for our stores and luggage, 
needed fall stomachs before and after everyday’s march. It 
■was as much a matter of mutes as of men and, in fact, of both 
mules and men. Much of the success of our venture uould 
depend on the care and maintenance of tlrese hundred-odd 
quadrupeds on our hands. 

. From across the Wangtu Bridge, a track branches off towards 
the north of Spiti over the i 6 ,ooo~loot high Bhabba Pass. 
Tliia track was closed for us, as the Pass was closed. Ttie Pin 
Valley (in Splli territorj’) is only a matter of four or five days 
from here. As soon as the Wangtn Bridge is crossed a gradual 
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ascent starts and the track is narrow and rotk>’. Our target 
now was Umi, nine miles beyond. The road had been washed 
away at screral points, and the gorge of the Sotlej below 
grew narrower than ever. We were now practically across the 
first range of the Himal3j*as and the giant trees of the Bushchr 
Forest Di%Tston were burning scarce, giving pbee to dry 
vegetation. Thehill slopes wetegrejisb white, full of astrongly- 
srocUing aromatic herb growing in abundance. After fis'e 
miles \ec rescind Tapri, a small village situated on the spur 
of a little ridge above the road. We halted there for half an 
hour, for the temptation of tea (available at a small shop 
there) ^vas too great. We were gratified to sec a little post 
office there and some of us nsed that brief intcrsnl of rest to 
write letters home. Refreshed bj* tea> we left the road and 
took; to a steep short-cut. This was a prettj’ stiff climb, but 
at the end of it we found ourselves to eui delight on a level 
stretch of road fianked on either side by medlnm-sired, green 
Vana trees. Leaves of this bushy tree are used as animal 
fodder in winter in this part of the area. After a very pleasant 
walk of half an hour, we climbed op to the Forest Rest 
House at Umi (9,000 feet). Accommodation in the Rest House 
was scanty. 1, with my party, decided to billet mj'sell in the 
verandah. A few others also volunteered ; ail the rest were 
comfortably lodged in the nice little rooms of the Rest House. 

It was likely to be extremely cold at night at that height, 
for the evening air bad a sharp nip in it. We made use of 
our canN*as bed sheets, fixed them alongside the wooden 
railings of the s*erandah. and were thus able to proride our- 
selves with at least a little imaginary protection from cold. 
Umi Rest House is beaotifuUy situated in the midst of 
long terraces of green paddy fields spreading as far as the 
ej-e could see. As evening came, the scene changed to one of 
grandeur: the golden red of the setting sun covered the snow 
of the high and mighty Morang mountains in the east across 
the Sutlej, and the peaks of Kinnar Railash and the Raldung 
nestled high up in the sky. A strange, timeless calm seemed to 
dscend from the heavens, slow, unseen, ens'cloping ! 

I could get no sleep Uuon^oot the night owing to the 
tinkling of mules’ bells as the animal <8 manched their fodder. 
At first I thought that I was the only person awake, looking 
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.up at the star-bedecJced vault of heaven but at about 2 a.m., 
I found that some others in the verandah had also been un- 
‘able to get any sleep. They had, like me, kept quiet, trying 
to feign sleep so as not to disturb the others. But by now it 
had become intolerable for them to continue lying in that 
state and so they had lighted a candle and begun to play 
cards. I too got up, and we ‘all laughed over our common 
ordeal, silently endured. \Vhen morning came we had a hot 
mug of tea ea^ and started on our sixteen mile trek to Ciiim'. 

Bathed in the light of a mild d.awn, the snow-capped hills to 
the north and the soutli presented a fine view. Tlie slopes of 
the hills were dense with vegetation with patches of culti- 
vated land here and there. In fact, every' asrailablc spot from 
the tops of the snow-covered ridges to Uie bottom of the river, 
liowever steep, had been brought under the plough and golden 
com svaved its sheaves in the midst of the lush green of the 
hills. There were little Itamlcts scattered all over these pre- 
cipitous hills, speaking the story of man’s toil and ads'enture 
in the search for bread. The road u'as level for some distance, 
but soon the gradient turned steep. The view of the forests 
around us, hoivever. was wonderful and the scenery superb, 
especially seven miles beyond Uroi. Once again were in 
the midst of tall deodar forests and neo:a chils in abundance. 
Looking back, we could still sec the Umi Rest House (where 
wc had sojourned the night before) nestling almost a mile 
behind. A little ahead we found the road completely washed 
away, although a diversion for the mules had been created. 
To avoid tliis long diversion, wc stuck to the original track 
and, very cautiously, negotiated the dangerous, eroded por- 
tion, clinging warily to boulders and stones. The slightest 
mistake on our part would Iiavc meant a straight drop into 
the river a thousand feetbeJowto our right. We halted for a 
while at a tvayside spring and h.id our lunch before continuing 
our march to Chini. 

Rogi (9.616 feet) on the way, was a big village in a beauti- 
ful setting. From here onwards our road was level and at 
every step it opened up before us a more and more enchanting 
panorama of nature’s grandeur, with the Morang snows right 
in front of us. We reached Chini in the afternoon at about 2.30 
p.m. Kaushal and Haul had reached there a little earlier and 
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had got the spacious forest Itest House ready for our camp. 

We were in Kiimar Desh and the little fingerlike tip of the 
Kinnar Kailash peak looked down on us from its pedestal of 
perpetual snows. 

Kinnar is a Sanskrit word meaning literally ‘What men ? 
(Kin floras). Kin-naroi, in Hindu mythology, were celestial 
choirsters and nmsidans, dwelling tn the paradise of Kuvera 
on Kailas. The nomenclatore of Kinnar I>esh for this part 
of the country must be associated with the mythological 
Kinnaras of our history. Dandng, drinking and singing are, 
even today, the most important part of the normal life of the 
semi-Q\Tlized people of the Chini re^on. 

Chini (9.196 feet) is now a Uhsil headquarters of Himachal 
Pradesh. Formerlj* it was a part of the Bushehr State. It is 
situated on a big, open spur and its beauty is heightened as 
much by the vernal woods around it as by the snow rang« 
that surround It on the east and sonth. The to%vn is not big 
oor has it any monuments, ancient or modem, for a tourist's 
predilection. It is, howe\‘er, well worth a few dap halt because 
0! the charming, natural b^uty of the place. 

Our programme allowed us a day’s halt at Chini. We had 
reached here on June 5, exactly on lime. ^Ve had made up 
the loss of two days (a day’s late start and a day’s extra halt 
at Simla) by doing double stages. I had been sending daily 
wireless messages about our pre^ess and welfare. Deputy 
Commissioner Khosla had replied : Pieased to k*'OW of 

VOCR FROCRESS AND WEtFARE. KIKOLY DO NOT UNDERTAKE 
DOUBLE STAGES J CONSZR\X ENERGY FOR FURTHER TREK. 
HO'VEVER, YOU BEST JUDGE 

Yes, being on the spot, I was the best judge. So I decided 
that we hall at Chini for a complete day. This would afford 
us an opportunity both to relax a little and to look about 
this principal tomi of Kinnar Desh 

It Nvas a cold morning. Snnlight flooded the hill tops. A 
AnU of dean, ice-cold waters was flowing near our camp I 
unshed my clothes there and had an tns-igorating bath in the 
freezing current. The luxury of a \sarm bath was not for 
me owing to an earlier vow I had taken secretly and silently 
for reasons best knoft-n to me alone. In an expedition like this 
the strain of the journey and the boredom of the routine arc 
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SO exhausting that they make great demands on one. One 
of my great weaknesses is an addiction to bed-tea in the mor- 
ning. Without that my day just does not begin. This seems 
to have irritated the mote puritanical members of my party, 
and coiistant. nagging references to tliis weakness of mine 
liad been made in many veiled allusions right from tlie start. 
Early in the morning, when my orderly would put mter on 
tlic stove to boil, it was used by some of them for their toilet. 
As a result the kettle would be on the stove alright, but with- 
out its contents ever readiing boiling point, for every mugful 
of hot water taken out was replaced by a mugful of ice-cold 
water. I did feel rather disgusted and so I said to myself : 
'No use having a row with my choicest friends on this little 
matter. Treat the first cup of tea at whatever hour served as 
bed-tea.' I resolved also to rely on nature's ovs-n plentiful 
supply of cold water for washing. Hence, ever afterwards 
throughout my tour, I was never uneasy about this minor 
need. 'Even at 15,000 feet, it was the 5%vcctly murmuring 
cold waters of (he Kansam Nulfah with which I washed my 
hands and face. 'This constant use of ice-cold Neater burnt the 
skin on the palms of my hands by and by. but (hat was no 
discomfort. 

In the morning, one Jaishi Kam, a distant relation of Kaus' 
hal, came to see us. Kind, courteous and gentle, he spent 
the better part 0/ the day with us and had a fund of informa- 
tion about tile land and people of this area. He had been in 
Chini for two years. Pointing at the peak of Kinnar Kailash, 
be told us of the local legend that nobody had been able to 
scale the peak so far. A daring man liad once ventured to 
reach it but had been turned into stone before he could reach 
the top. Since then nobody bad dared to nake the attempt, 
Tliat is, I suppose, a very common story about all unclimbed 
mountain tops, big or small. 

' In Uie afternoon, wc went to the bazaar in search of potatoes 
which, we had been told, would be available in abundance at 
Qiinl.' Reljnng on this information we had not taken a full 
quota of potatoes in our provisions purchased at headquarters. 
But. unfortunately, Chini had no potatoes for us. In vain 
did we rummage all the shops. Finally, a cobbler came to our 
help and ofiered five seers of potatoes. He ^vas from Raipur 
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near Ambala and did not seem to be very happy with his 
lot. It mnsl be said in {aimess to him that he jrarted with 
those five seers of potatoes to help ns rather than to strike an 
an ad%‘antageotss bargain. I went to see the Uhsiliar, the 
local administrative head, as I had to send a wireless message 
through the Himachal Police Post. Chini, tny own sets being 
out of order. Later in the evening, the Uhiildar, a local man, 
well-built and stout, returned the call and came to my nwm 
in the Rest House. 

I abo went to the Himachal Border Police Post nearby and 
saw the new recruits (recruited from the local populace) 
under training. The training or the drill part of it did not at 
all impress me ; perhaps the recruits were too raw, or the 
instrnrtors too laiy, or both. The town was not impressive 
either. 1 could, however, make out the efiects of Buddhism, 
which a travelJar on this route meets for the first time to a 
marked degree in the town of Chini. It %vas here, too. that 
for the first time we heard the accents of an absolutely strango 
tongue. The town had its Thakardxara. a four ccinmoed, 
roofed square constroctfoo with painted Buddhas on the 
criling, and insciiptions m Bboti. a Tibetan dialect. Such 
Tfiakard'xaras were later to be found at the entrance and 
exit of all ^iIlages on our way, especially in Chini Tahil- On 
my return to the Rest House. I found I would have to make an 
investigatmn. A man had come in hot haste from Umi alleg- 
ing tlurt our muleteers, on the night of our stay there, had 
cut paddy from his land in a most reckless manner. I listened 
to his complaint with patience and I believed that what he 
said was true. Jt taQi^ with the night-long munching and 
crunching hy the moles and the tinkling of their bells. I 
threatened the muleteers with dire consequences and they 
confessed their guilt. They had to pay ten rupees as «»mpen- 
sation to the complainant. I leaiut with pain tliat one of my 
own offiriab had a band in encouraging them in act of 
gross indiscipline. 

From Chini to Pangi (9.000 feet) the next morning was an 
easj', enjoyable march of a bare seven miles. Tail deodars 
added to the beauty of the level road. To onr right was 
the village of Dimni which has the Government Weaving 
SchooL Trainees get a stipend of thirty’ rupees a month- 
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Half way bct;vcen ChinI aod Pangi %vas the Government 
Experimental Agriculture Fann, 

It was quite a commodious Rest House at Piingi, but on 
arrival I was a bit shocked to see how the other officers (who 
had reached a little earlier) had occupied almost the whole 
of it, leaving a dingy dark room at the back for me and my 
party, and this in spite of earlier generosity towards them in 
relation to all acconimodation arrangements. I kept quiet and 
occupied the back garret with my men but resolved to teach 
tliem a lesson in the future. As commander, I not pre- 
pared to tolerate any nonsense or indiscipline. In future, I 
would make it a point to reach the stages earlier and allot all 
a\’ailahle accommodation on a just and equitable basis. I stuck 
to my resolve and did this even tliough my friends chafed at 
niy strictness. 
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LAST INDIAN VILLAGE 


The nviiole of my party, except the orderly and the patwari, 
started at 6 a.ra. from Pangi. The itwd ^ras good and pleasant 
all along the Sutlej except for a portion of it near the fourth 
mile where it had completely disappeared. hasHng been washed 
away by heavy runs. A make-shift diversion both for men 
and mules at an 8o-degrce chmb had been created. Apparently, 
the mules found the ascent difhcult. and we held our breath 
while negotiating it. W’e, therefore, sat down, waiting for 
the mules to arrive. The muleteers would undoubtedly need 
our help, for every loaded mule would have to be led singly 
up and down this steep, narrow diversion. \\’hen the muleteers 
arrived and the process began, all went well except for one 
mule. It shied, got nervous and off went the load hurtling 
down quite a lew hundred feet. Fortunately for us, the Sutlej 
was at a respectable distance from this point. Two of the 
muleteers went down and retrieved the baggage which, xnd' 
dentally, belonged to me. On the way we met herds of goats 
and sheep belonging to nomadic gaddis of the Kangra Hills. 
We also came across a caravan of Khampa traders from Lahatd- 
They are roving tradesmen, who ply between Kulu, Rampur 
Bushehr and Tibet. The word Khampa originally stood for a 
native of Kham (a province in eastern Tibet) and then came 
to be used for a Tibetan domiciled in India. When I inquired 
of a little boy, a member of this caravan, as to where they 
were coming from, he replied : ‘Dari*. This surprised as well 
as delighted me, for I knew Dari intimately. It is a delightful 
suburban village near Dhaiamsala and is known for its annual 
meta in spring. It was as if a whiff of Dharamsala breeze, a 
part of Kangra itself, had a>me to me and filled my whole 
being with joy. The boy told me that the caravan was bound 
for Tibet. Almost midway between Pangi and Jangi was 
Rarang (g,o6S feet). It had a good camping ground and 
looked a flounshing hamlet. The entrance and exit were 
marked by the same Thakardwara. A stone wall with in- 
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numerable Buddhiiit inscriptions in Bhoti and a beautifully- 
car\-ed stone image of the Buddha sitting in the Dhayan pose 
lay in the heap of Nioitlra-inscribed stones of the waHi-wall. 
Diminutive prayer-wheels had been enclosed at both ends of 
this wall so that a pedestrian passing cither «ay could turn 
them and gatiier the bliss of prayers. You always pass this 
wail from the loft and take off your cap passing tlirough 

the Thakardwara : that is the Buddliist way, the way of humi- 
lity and respectful do’otion. From this point onwards, these 
vtani’padmt Walls are a common feature. Between. Rarang 
and Jangi, a distance of seven miles, the road is crossed by 
gigantic granite rocks extending up and down the mountains 
for thousands of feet. Tlicrc is hardly any rain from this 
point onwards. We urre in Jan^ by 1.15 p.m. 

• In the evening we went to see jangi village. It had a wooden 
temple, dedicated to the local god. Nearby was the Buddhist 
' Gompa, quite a magnificent structure with exquisitely carved 
Efone paoct.s and painted galleries depicting the story of the 
£nUghtencd One's struggle against temptation and evil. For 
a moment my imagination went back to those hundreds of 
selfless volunteers, tiic Bhtkkus of the Buddha, who, centuries 
ago, must have ha]lo\ved these hills and valleys and filled the 
pure air with their sermons of Jove and light. Evening came 
and we relumed to the camp. Rana, in our absence, had 
gone into the nearby jungle and shot a partridge (chakpr), 
his first bag during this tour. He seemed happy and satisfied 
with this small, first inaaguration, for he had untiringly 
carried his DBL gun all these days with the faitli of a con- 
• finned shikari. .The gun was a gift from his late father and 
had seen about 40 years of service, ten years more than the 
age of its present master. With it Rana has already bagged 
leopards, bears and wild boars, in addition to partridges, 
snow-cocks and kakkars. 

It was a difiicifit march the next day. The road ^ras very 
narrow and full of risks. Tall rocks stood almost perpendi- 
cular and it was feared that a loose boulder might at any 
moment spell destruction to our train. In fact, such things 
were not uncommon on this particular portion of tlie route ; 
accidents had taken place ; people had lost their lives. The 
Mc/e bamn »iik a fas’ Kjwa fkih sesttersd hare 
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and there. The spectacle ^vas one of absolute bleakness al- 
though the sun shone brightly overhead. There ^vas no drink- 
ing water at any point on the route ; we could eat only after 
we had completed our twelve-mile march and reached our 
destination, Kanam. The only relieving sight in this grey 
mountain wilderness was that of a beautiful, apple-cheeked 
maiden Comfortably perched on a tree and knitting. Her 
herd of cows was grazing below on the slopes. 'An oasis in a 
desert’, I said to Rana, the only member of the party 'rith 
me at that time. After a short Ute-a-teie with the 'oasis’ we 
continued our march and reached Kanam at 10.15 a.m. It 
did not take me long to decide against a day's halt (earlier con- 
templated) at Kanam, for the Rest House was too small and 
accommodation the scantiest ; there was no drinking water, 
and fodder for mules would be in low supply. Hence, to Pooh 
the next station, the next day. 

I woke up at 3.45 a.m. and blew my whistle to wake up the 
camp. Incidentally, this had been my practice all these days. 
Like the unpopular whistle of acoropany sergeant-major in an 
army camp, this was the first signal for my weary men to 
up from their s\^-eet slumber and be ready for the day’s march. 
Morning tea over, rv-e started for Pooh at 5 a.m. Kanam 
to Pooh is a distance of only 16 official miles but despite an 
early start and a good pace, the journey proved considerably 
rougher than we expected ; it was probably our roughest 
marrti so far. The toad was often dangerously narrow ; the 
Sutlej flowed to the right far below us. The distance between 
us on the track and the Sutlej bed was several hundred feet and 
one wrot^ step could have led to disaster. It was a wilderness 
of bleak, baiTcn. ash-grey precipices with a very hot andscorch- 
ing sun overhead. We felt parched with thirst but there \eas no 
water anywhere. }fioutes stretched and miles lengthened. 
Spur after spur of hiU appeared As we covered the distance 
up to one turning, panting and breathless, it showed another 
ahead. Especially trying were the last few miles when suddenly 
the hdls around us changed their outlines and the ridges now 
were all sand and shingle. So was the road, and this sand and 
shingle burnt above us and us m the scorching heat of 

a strong midday sun ; we wctc passing through a hill desert ! 
After wendmg our way through a Pass, flanked by sand- 
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dunes on either side, we came acn^s a little spring from where 
water dripped slowly. We moistened our parched lips as 
best as we could and marched on. After crossing on a raft a 
smali but flooded torrent, vre reached the Pooh Rest House a 
little past noon. 

As I entered the precincts of the Pooh Rest House (10,000 
feet) I was greeted by its ys-year-old chowkidar. With a 
goatee and a thick tuft of matted locks fimving from under 
his embroidered fur cap, he looked just the devout Buddhist 
that he was. He told me he had visited Gaya (where stands 
the famous Bodhi Tree, the place of the Enlightened One's 
Enlightenment), Ayodhya (the birthplace of Lord Rama), 
TliuUng Math (in Tibet) and the great lake, Manasarovar. 
To most ’of these places his wife liad accompanied him. He 
related to me the popular legend about one of Lord Buddha's 
incarnations in this part of the land. The Lord took incar- 
nation ill the house of a poor man. When He grew up to boy- 
hood He felt a stranger in the midst of these people whose 
language was strange to Him. Soon there came on the scene a 
Tibetan Lama, who gave Him the knowledge of the Tibetan 
Bhoti, and foretold that He would renounce the world at the 
age of 18, which He did when the destined hour came. Tlicn 
He performed untold austerities and finally received en- 
lightenment of the World, to be propagated among these illi- 
terate hill dwellers. He established 108 Gompas (monasteries) 
including the one at Pooh, the legend concluded. AU this 
liad been thrust down my throat as 1 sat in a comfortable 
easy-ciiair in the verandah, waiting for the narrator to con- 
clude so that I could ask for a glass of water. I drank tivo 
mugfuls of Nvater after that. 

We had had pretty stiff marches during the ten days of our 
continuous trek, and had enjoyed only a day's rest at Chini. 
The journey from Kanani to Pooh had been exacting. Accom- 
modafion in the Pooh Rest Haase svas good and the water 
supply ample. So we decided on a day’s halt much to the 
joy of all concerned. 

- I met Devichand. the very interesting headman of Pooh, 
who came to see me in the Rest House. A gay and burly, but 
woridly-ivise and shrewd fellow, he was the local big ^vig. 
and combined in himself the functions of Jieadman, sarpantk. 
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postmaster, basinessman and banker. He knew Urdu and 
Persian and had a smattering of Sanskrit and English. TibetM 
and the local dialects wre, of coarse, his forle ; he was, m 
fact, a real man of parts for that part of our conntry. He told 
me that for many years he had worked as interpreter with 
%'arious tourists and sahibs during their Tibetan tras’cls. Of 
these, he made a special mention of that great Indologist, 
Professor Tucci. I spoke to Deiichand of a book on the Tibet- 
an saint l>marepa (1038-1112 a-B.) which I had read some time 
ago. He knew all about Yogi ^tilarepa and. in a way, qnite 
impressed me when he said that Sidha Jechun Xlilarepa’s 
gutu was lama Marpa, that Itarpa's teacher was Xaropa, a 
Kashmiri Pandit and of this tatter, a Bengali Uli (low-caste 
oil driller) Tilopaby name. He spoke of the perverted manners 
of some of the present-day Lamas, who had forgotten the 
teachings of the compassionate Buddha. XVheo he was about 
to leave, vre loaded his postmaster's bag %nth a lot of 
while I had been busy with him most others bad utiliied the 
time in >vriting letters home. The most prolific among the 
letter writers was Kansbal. who wrote a little essay home 
giving a report of our trek so far. 

Earlier in the day, Rana had gone out with bis gun in the 
company of the local doctor. He returned at about 3 p-JO* 
with two items in his bag : a thakor and a Ram-chakor (snow- 
cock). I looked at them and thought, 'So attracti« in their 
death, what beautiful creatures they must have been in life •’ 
I derided that Kaul and I would have a good helping of sweet 
khir (rice and sweetened milk boiled together) as a substitute 
for the meat the others would enjoy at dinner, for he and I 
were vegetarians. 

A second day's halt at Pooh became inevitable owing to 
the bad condition of the track ten miles beyond. The P\'T) 
Sectional Officer, Xlr. Senapati, sent two gangs of labourers 
ahead to do the repairs. At about 9.45 ajn., a tehsil peon 
from Chint arrived to say that B Group was reaching Pooh 
that day. That was very happy news indeed ! In fact, f 
badly wanted to meet G.C. in order to discuss a few adnuni=- 
trative points with him. Two members of his party amved 
at 10.30; others poured in gradsal]}'. It was a joyful moment 
when friends clasped friends in warm handshaVis and bght 
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embraces on the eve of completion of the second leg of 
tlieir long trek (the first having been completed at Chini), 
Prem, when he arrived, looked dog-tired and woe-begone. 
He had a lot to saj'. I had left him behind at Simla with his 
own polling party in Group B on the request of the ofiicer- 
in-charge of the party, much though I would have liked him 
to accompany me. By profession a stenotypist* Trem is an 
, excellent photographer and most enthusiastic about his hobby. 
Tliere is not a Kangra landscape which his camera lias not 
captured. 

It was about 3.15 p.in. when I heard G.C.’s familiar voice 
outside ; he was the last to arrive. Welcomes over, he sat in 
ray room where we talked over cups of tea. He had not been 
getting our wireless messages (spedally meant for his group). 

*Do you mean you never heard our transmission at all?’, 
I asked incredulously. 

‘No’, he said. 

' ’But we did it regularly . . . every afternoon ... 4 o’clock 
... the time we fixed . . . shouting,. .. . Hallo 1 Hallo I . . . 
This is for G. C.iShaiTna, this is forG. C. Shaima who is two 
stages behind. . . .' 

I was surprised. His characteristic smile came to his lips 
and his eyes twinkled gently behind his spectacles as he said : 

‘Oi course, we rarely switched on our set at the proper 
time r We both laughed heartily then, and I felt immensely 
relieved. 

• As evening came we stirred out. G.C. and I and a few 
others, to look about the village. We went first to the Pooh 
Temple. Its dUapulatcd state shocked me. Its walls were 
full of paintings depicting the Buddha, Avalokiteshwar, the 
.sage Milarepa, and Padmasambhava (honoured among the 
devout Tibetans as the second Buddlia). There were small 
brass censers for bumingincense. In a garret at tlie back was a 
gigantic copper pra5’er wheel. Wc >vcrc told that when the 
wheel completed one revolution and the bell on top of it 
tinkled, it was equivalent to a recitation of ten crores of 
.\/ant-Hian/rffs {Om tnani padme Atnn), a most comfortable 
devdcc for accumulating the bliss of volumes of prayer I 

Then, headman Derichand took us to the neat, tidy house 
of Ncgi Darshan Chlierring, unfortunate father of a girl who 
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had been murdered by a miscreant. Our host related the story 
witli tears in his eyes. U had happened a year ago, when one 
day he and his wife were away in the fields. A police constable 
entered the house and tried to molest the girl. She resisted 
him and he threatened her. She seized an axe, but the man 
pulled it out o{ her hands and struck her a fatal blow. He was 
caught and sentenced to life imprisonment. 

Sfucli against my \rish I bad to haft at Pooh for the third day 
in succession. The road ahead was still bad. The PWD Sec- 
tional Officer assured me that all wtiuld be well after another 
day’s work by the labourers. However, this enforced stay 
and idleness was irritating. My companions felt the same way- 
The note in my diary at the end of this day says : 'U was a 
day wasted’. The headman had promised G.C. a local folk 
dance in the afternoon and G.C. had insisted on my staying 
back. But the folk dance never came oft. 1 lingered a little ia 
Prem's company. As alwaj's, he was in search of 'faces’ foe 
his Agla Isotette. He took me to the house of a Negi (a title 
given to respectable Rajputs). The Negi had at home a col- 
lection of about two hundred manuscripts and images of the 
Buddha. Things like that have always fascinated me, and I 
wanted to take some. He refused, however, to part with any and 
we sat and talked for a while. He also had a story to tell of 
one of his daughters. She was very beautiful; an Engh’sh* 
man fell in love withher and wanted to buy the girl. 'I refused’, 
said the Negi with pride, ‘for we do not sell human beings . 
But the Sahib >vas too infatuated wth the maiden's charms 
to leave the matter there. He insisted on having the girl ; 
he wanted to marry her. ‘So’, said the Negi, T gave her away 
to the Sahib as a father gives away the hand of his daughter 
in marriage to a bridegroom. She is now living in England. 
This happened ten years ago.* 

The next day we had to leave Pooh on our next stage of 
the journey. 

All four of us — Rana, Kanshal, Kaul and I— left the Rest 
House at 6 a.m. We were expected to go only nine miles 
that day. After two miles, Rana shot a beautiful chakor 
Once again we crossed the Sntlq to its left bank near the 
village of Dubling. The suspension bridge was a sight to see. 
It had a w^m-out stone inscription bearing the nam e of Sir 
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Louis Dane, Lt.-Govemor of the Punjab in the 'teens’ of this 
century. From Pooh, the road gradually dips do\vn to the 
bridge and from the bridge again it ascends to a height of 
10,000 feet or more above sea level. Tlie bridge crossed, 
Kaushal ^vas suddenly inspiml and for the rest of the march 
kept reciting half humorous, half serious verses in Urdu. I 
joined in, and it became a poetic dialogue, to the amusement 
of the otliers; We were in a happy mood. 

■ Five miles farther up, Rana fired at another chahor, but 
the bird fell into a nullah and tvas lost. In spite of a long 
search by Uiose interested In eating the poor thing for dinner, 
the bird could not be traced. Once again, the gorge of the 
Sutlej became narrower and deeper. From the north-west came 
■roaring the Spiti River and poured its waters into the Sutlej. 
The point of cotidKencc of the two rivers was not visible to 
us from where \ve were on the road. In front once again was 
the gorgeous panorama of silver-white, snow-covered ranges, 
high and mighty in their loftj', Tibetan solitude. How eternal 
they looked, and how ageless 1 
We liad covered 135 miles from Rampur Bushehr since W'e 
had started .from there on June i. The final mile over, we 
tvere in Namgiab, the last Indian village on the Hindustan* 
Tibet Road. Shipld La (the Shipki Pass) is only about five 
miles further off. A dry nullah between two crests, called 
Kuog Mada, forms the boundary between India and Tibet. 

' The Hindustan-Tibet Road, however, runs up to the village 
of Shipki, a distance of ten miles from Namgiah. Shipki is in 
, Tibetan territory. \Miat a sense of far-aivayness and finality 
it inspired in us to find ourselves at this tenninus station on 
the long Hindustan-Tibet Roadt 
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TASHIGANG AND SUMRA 

We prrcirED our tents on the uneven shrubby premises of the 
Rest House at Namgiah. We had, so far, completed 135 miles 
on foot. Now our route lay north-west. We would bid good- 
bye to the Hindustau-Tibet Road (Narngiah being its terminus 
on the Indian side) and to the Satlej River. We had been 
mth the Sutlej now for about three weeks and it certainly 
seemed reluctant to part company with us. It was in. no mood 
to allow us an easy crossing, not in any case, to our goods 
train. So immediately, in the company of a few others (in- 
cluding muleteers), I set out to examine the track beyond 
Namgiah. Apparently our threeKiay halt at Pooh bad been 
unproductive. Probably the labourers engaged on repairs 
had not done well enough or perhaps the work uus too much 
for them. Diings really looked hopeless. The descent from 
the level of the Nullage to the crossing point on the river below 
was very sudden, slippery and dangerous. The track had 
completely disappeared through erosion. Men and mules 
would have to slip down the stone and sand strewn-slope unth 
great caution, for the roaring river yawned below. Reaching 
the ri<"er, I had a look at the brid^. The muleteers' verdict 
was immediate. ‘Impossible, Sahib, impossible!' they said. 
Yes indeed, it did look impossible, "rhe bridge was in a bad 
way ; it was a poor apology for a bndge. On a big rock that 
stood in the middle of the river-bed had been pnt planks of 
wood (how many years ago, no one knows!) extending either 
way to the banks There were gaps in between the planks 
uhicli were broken at places and tilting sickeningly They 
were only five feet wide, and had no railings whatsoever. 
Beyond the bridge, the extremely thin track looked equally 
hopeless as it ran snake-like across the face of a long chain of 
steep ridges over brittle sand and shingle. Our men and mules 
would not be able to negotiate tWs vital point until something 
was done to improve both the bridge and the track. I came 
back to the Rest House with my spirits drooping, nay nund 
ja 
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burning \vitli concerned for the morrow.' Tlie muleteers, more 
than ever before, cursed the moment they accepted the con- 
tract for tljis unusual trip. 

A quick decision was needed. It was already June 14, and 
Tabo (in Spiti) was still 50 mites away. Both G. C. and myself 
had been appointed as Assistant Returning Officers for the 
Tribes Advisory Council Elections and, under the rules, the 
presence of one of us was essential at Tabo by 19 June to enable 
the candidates to file their nomination papers. So, in the 
evening. I sent a message through a special runner to G.C, 
(who was camping at Pooh) informing him of the situation 
and requesting him to reach Namgiah early next morning. 
In the meantime, I took a decision and clialked out my plan ; 
I would form my polling party and the wireless party into an 
advance team, arrange a few porters and start off speedily 
the next morm'ng for Tabo (Spiti). 

It \vas a big problem to arrange porters in such a short 
time. It ^’e.xed me till late at night when, thank God, a feasible 
arrangement suggested itself. The morning came bright and 
beautiful but 1 was still running about and rounding up porters, 
I must record my sense of appreciation of the hcrc^ean efforts 
of the headman of Namgiah. G.C. arrived at about 9.30 a.m, 
in response to my SOS. Over a cup of tea we discussed the 
situation and he completely agre^ with the plan. So he 
stayed at Namgiah to arr.mge porters for the rest of the 
personnel to help them across the Sutlej Bridge, over the 
Tashigang Range and beyond. He accompanied my advance 
team up to the Bridge where we parted company. It was 
rr.40 a.m. now and, as I looked up, tlie high, bleak ridges 
.of the I3.ooo-foot Tashigang Range stood above me and a 
very hot sun shone overhead in all its midday splendour. We 
were to climb the Tashigang Ranges, Rana and I together. 
Members of the wireless party had proceeded ahead a little 
earlier ; three members of my advance team had been left 
behind to start from Namgiah as soon as porters were arranged 
for tlicm. 

, Admittedly, it was a very tr^g climb for that hour of the 
day. At intervals we would pause for a breath but the scorch- 
ing sun beat mercilessly over our heads. There were no trees 
ojbu-sJjesor any suggestion of shade. Sun-scorched, thirsty and 
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breathless we reached the Tadiigang village at 2.5 pan. and 
sat down to o\ir lunch beside a spring ot water. After half an 
hour, we once again resumed our climb up the steep range. 
We were climbing, climbing, dimbing; winding round and round 
the rocl^’ ridges on the broken, narrow track as the miles leng- 
thened. We had started right from the base of the Tashigang 
range at the Namgiah Bridge, climbed eastward, then suddenly 
turned west for some nules and were now heading slightly 
north. We had to covet all this circuitous course to reach 
finally its topmost western ridge at 6 p.m. Down below, 
we saw a small \'aliey with green terraces and rows of houses 
and, to cap it all, a beautiful lake I That was the village of 
Kako, our destination. At the point where we stood was a 
huge rock inscribed with the fan^ar letters, Om Marti PaJme 
Hum Skri' in the Bhoti script. Dipping dorm in sheer descent 
from our ManiManlra crest, our porters following us rrith 
thcii loads, wc reached the village at 7 pjn. as the srm was 
setting belund the western snows. U was very refreshing 
to be in that little paradise of abamlet after a day of strenuous 
trekking. The long shadows of the poplars on the still waters 
of the lake, the twilight glow on the aged, hoary brows of 
snowopped moontain chains all aronnd, lent an unearthly 
touch to the whole scene. Operator Daulat Ram began signal- 
ling his message. 

1 had just finished my ‘brunch’ at about g.30 a.in. the next 
day when 1 looked up towards the Mani-Mantra Crest and 
saw three persons coming down. Throughout the night I 
had been thinking of the fate of those thm members of my 
advance team who had been left behind at Namgiah with 
instructions to leave as soon as they got porters. Anything 
could happen ; anything might have happened. They arrived 
— Kaush^. Kaut and Patwari Gomatram — with woc-begone 
faces. They had a moving tale to tell ; they had started at 
about 3 p.m. from Xanigtah with a porter, and four local 
donke)’S as pack animals. The donkey's owner had over- 
loaded his animals, succumbiDg. of course, to a bttle urge for 
more money. At the first dangerous spot, the Sutlej Bridge, 
the donkeys took fright. As they were t«ing led across the 
bridge one by one, one of th« anifnaia gave its owner a power- 
ful kick with its hind legs. It was only through the presence 
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o£ mind and courage of patwari Gomalnun Uiat the fellow 
was saved from falling headlong into the swirling current of 
the Sutlej. Night fell bleak and black after Tashigang village. 
Tliey had to camp for tlie night under a big boulder on the 
Tashigang heights witli nothing to cat and no bedding. They 
huddled together as best they could and kept vigil all night 
while insects bit them. 

Accitar, my orderly, was away. 1 hurriedly repaired to the 
kitclicn and, within fifteen nuniites, tea and paraihas were 
ready for my famished friends. 

In the afternoon I went to see the village temple nearby. 
A verj' dirty old man was pulling at the string of the huge 
prayer-wheel and mumbling ‘Om Mani Padme Hum' like 
an automaton. An impressive clay image of the Amitablia 
Buddha and another of the Chaturbbuj Buddha with layers 
of accumulated dust spoke the story botlx of man’s present 
neglect and ancient faith. Installed during the heyday of 
Buddhism’s rise, they now indicated the appalling ignorance 
of their devotees. 1 spent (he evening with Kliarba Sahib, 
a local landlord and a man of some position as I vns told, 
but with a dishevelled and grimy head of hair. His ixousc 
had a shrine of its outi full of paintings, images and manu* 
scripts. He entertained us with Chhang and Ara. He was a 
good painter too and was copying out a painted cloth chart 
that had worn out. AH the paintings on the tapestried chart 
were concerned with the story of the Great Buddha. With 
great reluctance he parted with a rare manuscript in golden 
letters. Tins was entitled ‘Dorje Chodpa’. 

Our mules, empty and unloaded, had arrived in the after- 
noon and the rascally muleteers wre full of their usual ire 
against the hopelessness of the track. They whined and whim- 
pered and grumbled against ^tsmel when I told them about 
my decision to proceed the next day irrespective of the condi- 
tion of the track. However, as a precaution, I made arrange- 
ments for a dozen porters. 

, Tlie porters did come in handy the next moming. We had 
covered only two miles of our twelve-mile stage when the 
track disappeared again into a deep, broken ravine. Beyond 
tlie ravine xvas the steep spur of an eroded lull and, further 
up, were discernable the broken remnants of what must 
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once have been a track. I wmt ahead to look at the situation 
for myself. The porters would have to carry the luggage first 
through this hazardous portion and then at least for a mile 
beyond. The transhipment process began ; it lasted for about 
six hours. Imagine, six hours for one mile I Mules, even 
when unloaded, had, to be patiently led one by one across this 
dangerous place, for the ridge was perpendicular, the track 
was nowhere to be seen and the Spiti River to our left rvas 
not respectably far away either. Caution, patience, grit — all 
played their part in negotiating this portion of our route. 
The rest of the march, however, did not present any big 
problem. Over the beautiful Chango Pass (il.ooo feet) we 
reached Chango ^’illagc in the altemoon. 

Immediately after Nako. I bad noticed a complete change in 
the te.xture of hills around us. They were now broivn, bare 
and shrubless. Their sturdy naked flanks had a simple, almost 
monk-like character of their own. They appeared to me like 
those austere, simple, sbom-headed Bhikshus of yore, whose 
footprints, ages after they travelled this land, are writ large 
on every stone and rock and track. 

The very first sight of Chango was refreshing. With a lot 
of open space around, full of vast green fields irrigated by 
numerous kuhls and water channels, it looked like one of 
the many villages typical of rty own Kangra Valley. At the 
entrance to the village, we were received by a constable from 
the local post of the Himachal Police. We lodged in a small 
hovel at the fartiicr end of the village, and were busy lilt 
late at night packing our rations lor three days, for we had 
come to a brief parting of ways with our mules. The track 
from Chango to the Sumra Rope Bndgc over the Spjti Ri^r 
to Lari is very dangerous. The river must be crossed tince ; 
once over a broken plank bridge, and then over a precarious 
rope bridge. Eridenlly, no mules would be able to pass that 
way I They would tm'e to proceed along the right bank of 
the Spiti to the north-east of Chango vilkige, pass through 
Tibetan temtoiy via Samgzam for about seven miles, turn 
wTsl and then enter Spiti Once again, therefore, porters 
were the problem for the next three da>-s. 

TTie potters amved very late. Tlicy were expected to carry 
our three ilaj-s' rations, «irctesa equipment, our simplified 
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bedding and my important election papers (pertaining to the 
functions of Assistant Ketuming Officer) till our mules re- 
joined the main baggage train. From Chango, the next village. 
Slialkbar, is only four miles. The march from Chango to 
Shalkhar is along the left bank of the Spiti River. Standing 
at the top of the ridge from where you descend to the track 
along the slopes on tlie river bank, you have a wonderful view 
of Chango at your b.acfc. Tlie village witli its wliite-washed 
houses spreads all over the little valley. Before Shalkhar, the 
river is crossed over a ramshackle, railing-less plank bridge, 
tilting to one side and shouing signs of nen'ousness when 
disturbed. We reached Shalkhar at about 9 o'clock in the 
morning. A police constable had accompanied us from Chango. 
We entrusted him the job of arranging fresh porters for Sumra, 
the next village. 

It may well be asked why we had to cJiange porters (or 
hegar as it is locally called) after only four miles. Tlie reason 
is worth mentioning. It is an unwritten law in this region as 
well as all over Spiti that porters from one village will, in 
no ca.se, agree to carry loads beyond the next village j this 
would infringe the rights of the people of that village to avail 
themselves of the opportunity of earning their liveliiiood. 
It is a wonderful arrangement. Even if you insist (as wc did 
in our ignorance) on the porters breaking this rule for the 
travellers' convenience, the ansrwr will be a point-blank 
refusal. 'We are not greedy, Sahib’, my Chango porters liad 
said. This is surely a living example of 'cqujJity of oppor- 
tunity to air, a promise we have made to our people in the 
preamble to our great Constitution. 

In the meantime, we went to see the local temple. It was a 
fortress-like building. There were two different temples side by 
side. One had a life-sise image of Avalokiteshwar and the other 
that of the thousand-armed Buddha. The beautiful frescoes 
on the walls w'cre in a lamentable state of decay. Tasselled 
cloth-hangings decorated the 'valls and pillars, but they 
were all covered in layers of dust. Tliey were rare pieces 
and the paintings on them as minute in detail and execution 
as those of the well-known Kangra school of art. They spoke 
of better ila}re and of the still better men who must have 
produced those masterpieces. Alas, they were now the sole 
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preserve of an unkempt priest who was sitting at the temple 
gate. Basking in the sun. this aged custodian was putting 
Mafti-Manlra imprints on small pieces of cloth. These manira- 
imprinted pieces of cloth arc tied to long poles on buOdings 
so that as they flutter in the wind, the wind carries the prayers 
inscribed on them to heaven. Thus do nature's own gusts 
of wind perform their 'unseen rainistrj*' for the good of the 
faithful ones who are probably at that time busy drinking 
their ara or chhar.g in the gloom of their dingy dwellings. 
Here in the temple we were shown two cups made out of 
human skulls. These, we were told, were usrf only on rare 
ceremomal occasions for holy wine. WTiat a hideous tehc of 
>vild tribal tustoms in the temple of the Prophet of Peace 
and Enlightenment, I mused 1 
We returned from the temple to where the porters were 
being arranged for us and found everj'thing in confusion. 
There they were, the porters— 4nd the loads and the yak5,~- 
quarrelling and shouting lor all (hey ^rere worth. But of 
what they said we could not understand a syllable. It ^vas a 
babel of voices. Gradually, I learnt that they were not shouting 
about any point at issue ^vjth u$ but alwut the load each 
would carry. These people decide such issues by means of 
the system of ara. as they call it. This consists of diaNvmg 
lots by means of small three-inch sticks. Each man selects 
a stick ; the leader shuflles (hem up and puts a stick on each 
load, thus assigning a load (o the owner of each stick. Three 
whole hours were wasted this way. E%"entuaUy we started 
from Shalkaar at lo a.ro.. then a little later sat down to our 
lunch by the side of a nullah before starting the stifi, long 
climb to the neatly I4,ooo-foot Dublang Rangla crest or the 
Suenra Jot. The sun was quite hot but the climb was nowhere 
as steep as the one at Tashigazig before Nako. It was not, 
however, an easy affair. 

It took us three hours to reach the top and we were delight- 
ed at the sight of abundant snow on the northern slopes The 
Pass was snow-bound. Here we rested for a few minutes and 
took tea which we were cartying in our flasks. This bnef 
respite os-er. we started down the thin snow-cos-ered track 
on a long and hazardous descent to the SpiU River. Our 
porters, both men and women, with their churoos (>’aks) went 
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skidding do^\'n the sheer descent with marvellous agility and 
speed. At a point in our headloi^ descent we sat down, all 
of us, and listened to an entertaining flute recital from the 
leader of the porters* team. At last we reached a low level 
spur on the river bank. Our were aching. Opposite, 
tcyond the river, ^vas a dry nulbli dividing the boundary 
between Spiti (India) and Tibet. We were right on the lodo- 
Tibctan border ; only the riv'er intervened. On this side were 
our o;vn hills, covered with their eternal sno^vs, and opposite 
were those of Tibet clad in like garments of pure white. On 
the Tibetan side of the nullah is a small one-house village, 
called Kun. The patu’ari told me that the revenue from tius 
village goes to Tabo (India) and Gartok (Tibet) every alter- 
nate year. Actually, I could not imagine how much revenue 
that single-cottage hamlet should be yielding. Slightly below 
Kun Is another hamlet,' called Yodi Digche. 

. After another two hours of a tiring trek along the right 
bank of the Spitt River over a two-foot wide, narrow, slippery 
track with little stones and pebbles raining do^vn on ns at times 
from the adjacent, wind-eroded ridges, %vc climbed up to the 
broad escarpment at whose feet a nshly-roaring torrent emp- 
tied itself into the Spiti waters. On this escarpment was 
Sumra, the last Himachal \'illage. From the village of Sumra 
you cross the Spiti River to enter Spiti. 

As darkness spread over the mighty hills, wc repaired to a 
dark, dingy hovel (with a lot of dirt and litter about it) for 
our nightly sojOurn. Asked if a better place was available, 

■ the curt headman only shook his head in an unceremonious 
'no^ Here in this border village we noticed for the first time 
the barbarian, • tribal touch in the very appearance of the 
people. Tlicrc %vas, in the whole of Sumra, not a single person 
%\ ho could understand Hindustani; not even the headman 
who. from all appearances, looked a confirmed knave. He 
would not help us in any way. I asked him to arrange for 
fuel and chhoo (water). He only shook his head and diuckled. 
He demanded one rupee as rent for a small cooking utensil 
we had asked for. He quoted e.'COrbitant rates for the brgar we 
needed the nc.vt day, and wanted extra high charges for helping 
us across the jhoolit (rope-bridge). For, did wc not depend 
entirety' on his mercy r' ifatf tre irof to rcuiA Tiifej efti? next 
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day, 3*036 19. without (ail? How could we do that without 
crossing the Spiti over the rope bridge whose golden key lay 
in the hands of this border village ? Neither coaxing nor 
threatening would subdue this obdurate headman. That we 
were proceeding on urgent Government duty did not afiect 
him. 'HamSarkar ka admi haV (I am a Government official), 
I Said. He replied. ‘Begar karega, faisa lega' (no service with- 
out money ) ; and 'Sarkar iihar haV {here is the Government), 
pointing to his belly with a last fling of satire. In utter disgiist 
I pushed him out of the room and banged the door after him. 

Soon after, a very handsome and cheerful young Lama 
came to out hut. He too knew no Hindustani except Jai 
Hind and achcha hat. He partook of the hot tea we were 
sipping at the moment. Then he went off and sent the Head 
La^ to meet us who, in the eastom of the land, respectfnUy 
bowed and presented us vvith two bottles of local wine, which 
I politely declined to accept. Instead, I gave him a small 
gift of biscuits and tea. This ceremonial meeting with the 
good-natured Lamas presented a vivid contrast to the dis- 
courteous behaviour of the locals and came, at the fag end 
of the day, as a welcome mental relief. 

We were so near Spiti and 5Vt so far. The Spiti River vrhieh 
separated ns by the breadth of a few hundred feet from Spiti 
tcrritorj', looked an insurmountable obstacle in the face of 
the extremely non-cot-operative attitude of those with whom 
lay the secret of sending us across the river. I had no time 
to lose ; I was duty-bound to reach Tabo the next day. Of 
this urgencj' 1 had failed to convince the Snmra headman- 
And so I went to sleep with a very uneasj'znind on that night, 
03 ir last in Himachal Pradesh territory. Wosold vre be able 
to step into Spiti tomorrow ? 



VIII 

WE STEP INTO SPITI 

June iS daw-ncd brigljt and dear. After keeping ns waiting a 
considerable time, Jhe lieadman turned up, to ask if wc really 
^%-anted to cross the rope bridge! He had cooled do\vn. 
apparently, during the niglit. 1. too, was in no mood to quarrel 
lest, after we had left, our succeeding parties should have 
further trouble, 1 agreed to pay Rs, i-iz per head per load 
up to the next village. This induded the cltarges for the 
jhoola crossing as well. Fortunate!}', the devil agreed to this 
projjosal. W'e readied the rope bridge at g a.m. and almost 
all of us had the shock of our lives. Over the roaring and 
turbulent svaters of the Spitl was stretched only a thick wire 
rope. To this would be attached an indigenous wooden pulley 
with ropes reaching to both banks; to tills pulley would be 
tied baggage and men alike one by one and pulled across the 
span of the river to safety. *\Vhat if the rope breaks or the 
pulley gives ^vay?’ some whispered. 'B.ack to Namgiah, into 
the Sutlej, and then to the Arabian Sea‘, 1 replied. As the 
rope-crossing process started with our luggage first, we paused 
for a few invigorating pufls at our cigarettes like men doomed 
to die. 

It %vas a thrilling experience to be suspended by a wire 
over the swirling river for howsoever brief a period and to 
be pulled across to the safety of the other bank as part of the 
process which had ferried our luggage. The operation took 
about two hours till all of us were safely across and all shouted 
in unison, ‘Lo, we are in Spiti; wc are in Spiti.' Yes, we had now 
stepped into Spiti, the Lind of the Lamas, our 'little Tibet V 
The congratulations, handshakes and %varm embraces that 
foUow’ed this much-awaited moment reflected a rare sense of 
joy in everyone. We had re-cntcfcd the Kangra district after 
three weeks of rambling in Himachal Pradesh territory. A 
brief drizzle greeted us as we set foot on Kangra soil, as if 
to remind us of our own Dharamsala with its average of more 
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We readied Lari Village at 1245 p.m. Lari is (he eastern- 
most village of Spiti from this approach. The welcome we 
received from our Police bo^ at Lari ^vas, indeed, heart- 
warming. It M'as a very happy moment. Dharampal, Reader 
to the Nono Sahib (the titular chief of Spiti), was also there. 
Tea at the Police Post ivas welcome and refreshing as it had a 
great admixture of affection, and joy at our safe arrival in 
Spiti. Lari is situated on a vast open stretch of land (three 
furlongs long and one and a half furlong wide) and locked in 
by hills on the north and the south. It appears to be a suitable 
place for an airstrip. With its proximity to the borders of 
both Himachal Pradesh and Western Tibet, it can be de\’e- 
loped into a flourishing trade centre. 

From Lari to Taho is only two easy miles. Resuming our 
march at s p zn. ive reached Tabo. my advance team's main 
objective, at 3.15 p.m. and were greeted by men and officials 
of the Tabo post. It was a very pleasant surprise for roe 
to meet one of my old students, Jainail Singh, in that little 
crowd. What a chance meeting and what a coincidence ! One 
of the privileges of being a teacher is that you can expect 
to meet your old students anywhere on earth, and the sense 
of gratification that such chance meetings afford is unique. 
First tea and then dinner were both sumptuous for such a 
far-flung place as Tabo. Jarnail Singh was bubbling with 
joy at this unexpected opprotunity ot ‘serving his gnr»’. as 
he pat it. Like a devoted Indian hoasevrife, he prepared our 
dinner 'with his own hands'. Only we started it at the wrong 
end, taking the sweet dish first. Thus we were left mth nothing 
at the end to counteract the chilhes which turned out to be a 
little too strong. We were lodged in one of the kitchen rooms 
of the big Gorapa (Monastery) at Tabo. accommodation in the 
hall of the monastery bemg forbidden to outsiders. We icere 
outsiders in the sense of being imhkc the local folk in dress, 
manners, language and appearance. 

Earlier, immediately on my ami-al, I had flashed the 
following message to my headquarters and to the Chief Elec- 
toral Officer in the State cajntal : 'rc.'iciied fb four in time 
FOR NOMINATIONS UTTH MY ADVANCE TRASI.’ 

1 had arrived on due date at Tabo to perform the functions 
of .\ssistant Returning Officer till G.C.’s arrival 1 had pub- 
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lUhctl notice in Fonn I, ns required under the rules. I went 
to sleep witli n gre.-jt feeling of satii/action : the election 
macliincrj’ had been set m motion on due date at the time and 
scl5C<l«Ie fi.vcd /or us by tny Government. My Government’s 
prestige was sate. I thanked Cod and my companions. It 
was our first night in Spiti, that land of the Lamas ^vhich is a 
name to conjure with. 

Before I give j-ou a resume of our actmties during tiie nights 
and daj’s that followed, it will not be out of place to mention 
a few other facts relevant to this namtlvc. 

Various sources arc quoted for the derivation of the name 
'Spiti'. Locallj' pronounced *Piti', it means, according to some, 
'the middle land', so called l>ecausc it is surrounded by lofty 
ranges on all sides and has on one side .Tibet, on another 
Kashmir, and on the south ihe territories of the fonner Bushrhr 
State. Others trace the name to one Ashwapati who ruled 
the territories of the present I’in Valley in the daj-s of the 
Mahabharata. 'y\shwapati' literally means the 'lord of horses', 
and Pin, now as long ago. was famous for horses of good breed. 
I was told by a local T..atn3 that great ho^se.sho^vs and compe* 
litions used to be held m the Lidung plateau on the banks of 
the Spiti near tlic entrance to the Pin Valley. Tlie compe- 
titions included horse races up to the dilTicuU nnd inaccessible 
Passes (some over ao.ooo feet) which lie on tlic high mountain 
walls that encircle Spiti. In course of time, 'tlie land of Ash- 
wapati' became 'the land of Spiti*. The horse is still the chief 
means of transport and communication in this land. 

Another tradition speaks of one Tibetan dacoit. Spiti 
Tliakur by name, who, before the Sen Kings from Bengal 
came and establJslied Ihrir sway over Kulu and Spiti in the 
time of LodliU, used to operate In the upper reaves of the 
Kulu valley uitJi his murderous gangs. Tliis dacoit. Spiti 
Tliakur, built two temples to tlie god Zambulu, one in Jagat- 
sukh (near Manali) and t/ie other in Hanse (Spiti). 

For a very long time Spiti w-asapart of Tibet. In the eleventh 
century a.d., Loch.iv R/nchhan Zanf^bo (95S A.D.-Z058 a.d.). 
a great Tibetan translator and j'ogi who, for twelve years, 
preached Butidhism nt Khochar Nath in the Kailas-SIanas- 
arov.ar region, established two great monasteries at Spiti, one 
al Tabo and the other at Lalupg. Sfahapandit Ralnabliadra 
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is identical with Locluv Rinchhan Zanglw. When Raja Gnlah 
Singh's great General, Zotawar Singh, annexed 'little Tibet' 
to the territories of the State of Jammu and Kashmir, Spiti 
al'o came under the s^^•ayo^ the Raja of Jammu and Kashmir. 
The mj'sterious Spiti Valley therefore a very ancient land. 

Wc were now in Tabo, one of Spjti’s great and ancient 
villages. Jlore titan ro.ooo feet alMvc se-t level. Tabo is a 
small but beautiful hamlet on the left bank of the Spiti RiN'er. 
Flanked on cither side by lofty hills, brown and sunburnt, 
it is tlie scat of one of the most famous Duddhist gompas. 
regarded by many as only next to the Tlml ing Gompa in Tibet. 
It is a large kacka building made up of xnrious blocks. A 
nine-foot high stone-cum-mud wall encases the whole struc- 
ture on four sides. The principal block consists of the main 
temple and the art gallery. Another block houses a moro 
than 20-foot high, beautifully painted and skilfully executed 
clay image of the Buddha sitting on a pedestal in the Updesha 
pose. It is a very impressive monument. In tie inner court of 
the Gompa are small tomes or temples as numerous as those 
outside main wall. too. Little kukU (channels) from the 
nearby river make the supply of water ample. Rt\*tr water 
is stored in huge brass vesseb at night lor the mud in it to 
settle down by the morning so that jt becomes fit for dnnking. 

The Tabo Gompa is the seat of about 50 Lamas in all. The 
present Head Lama. Samtan Dorje. is a learned man nearing 
his 'sixties. He is well-versed in the Buddhist scriptures found 
in Bhoti, the local dialect. Five feet tall, with a stocky ^ure. 
clean-sliavcn with small moustaches under a snub Jlongoloid 
nose, he has a rough exterior. Samtan Dorje came to see 
me and showed me round the great monastery. He opened 
the big lock (of the type found all over Spiti) with a huge, 
one-fcot long key and we entered the small door that led to 
the inner vestibule. This was a room with beautiful frescoes 
in bright colours depicting the Buddha and Hindu-Buddhist 
gods. To our right was another door which led into a stiU 
smaller room, forbidden to outsiders. It was the daily />«/** 
closet and the store for dresses and accoutrements of the 
Lama dancers. We entered the central hall of the Gompa 
and, dear God ! I simply could not believe my eyes. It ivas 
such a refreshing sight with images of art all around. There 
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was, in front of me, Ujc central shrine with the Buddha in 
the Padma pose, fiajiked on either side by two oUier celestial 
dignitaries (possibly Hindu gods). Around these, on pedestals 
one above tlie other, \wre smaller brass images of the Enligh- 
tened One. A beautiful goM-pIaited um contained a framed 
photograph of Lama Samtan Dorje's gum (teacher). I was 
able to converse with the Head I.araa only through Munshi 
Dhararapal (Kono Sahib's Reader), who was, at the moment, 
with me. He acted as the interpreter, being conversant with 
the local tongue as well as English, Hindi and Urdu. I was 
told that Samtan Dorjee, the Tabo Lama, and Kushah Bakula, 
the Head Lama of Ladakh (Kashmir), were disciples of the 
same gt«fM. I saw muUi-colourcd tapestries hanging from the 
walls and aiortg the columns and pillars in circular patterns. 
Exquisitely worked out paintings on cloth described the 
stor>’ of Prince Siddharlha and depicted the various incar- 
nations of the Panchen Lama, all in the Updesha pose. I 
could only wonder at the skill of these great, anonymous 
painters. 

On the walLs of the central hall, too, were clay images and 
busts, a total of about fifty pieces. Here again was an admix- 
lure of Hindu and Quddliist myth ; Shankar. Par\*atl, Vishnu, 
Laksbmi, Durga, AvalQkitesh^vara. MDarepa, Sariputta and 
Malmmoglana, all had found a niche in this ossemtdy of gods 
and goddesses. In the back garret of the main shrine in this 
hall were life-size images of gods and demons. There were 
innumerable books and manuscripts stacked in high \rooden 
racks. The Lama told me tjjat they weighed five maunds 
and contained toS books of the Great Work of the Lord. These 
sacred volumes had been hastily sar-ed from rain when once 
invaders Irad tried to bum the Gompa in which they were 
lying. Now, the texts are all mixed up and seem to need a 
great scholar to rc-edit tliem. A big heap of hand-written 
leaves lay jumbled in a comer. I made the Tabo Lama pick 
up one and read it out. He read the text and explained the 
meaning to Dhammpal who, in turn, c.xplatnecl it to me in 
Hindi. It related to the common religious theme : the mortal- 
ity of the flesh and the immortality of the soul, tlie permanence 
of the beauty of the mind as distinguished from the transient 
attractions of extenor fonn. 
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This Gompa is neat and dean and very welJ-maintained. 
Samtan Dorje seenxs to take a toen interest in the upkeep 
of the monastery. Of course, he looked to me to convey to 
the Government his desire for a subsidy. It svas an afternoon 
well spent in the midst of the beautiful relics of our ancient 
heritage. 

As I stirred out of the prednets of the Gompa for an evening 
strolJ, with a cold wind blowing, I sau* G.C. coming np from 
the Lari side. We dung to each other in close embrace. His 
parties were due to arrive the next morning, he told me. We 
sat till late in the night playing cards, gossipping and smoking 
till sweet Jloipheus lulled us to rest. 



IX 

THE DEVIL DANCE AND AFTER 

Head t~wia Samtan Dorje had arranged a Lama Dance for 
June 22. It was called the Devil Dance, a name given to it 
by sophisticated outsiders. Fond o( Such folk performances, 
I was delighted at the opportunity to see Uiis performance. 

By it.30 a.m. all the parties that had camped a tew miles 
below Tabo the evening before had airivcd. Tlic Lamas of 
tljc Gompa, young and old, were busy making preparations 
for the d^ce. They sot up their orchestra— drums, timbrels, 
bells, pipes and iiarsunAes.'in the small verandah facing the 
courti-and. svhere the pcrfomiancc was to fake place. 

With the beat of drums, the ringing of the timbrels and the 
shrill bass of the narsimhat filling the air, the show began 
exactly at x p.m.. the sdieduted hour. There was a flourish 
of smdf drams and tiicre now entered four masked Lamas 
moving in slow rhythm. Tlie Head Lama, seated in the middle 
of the ‘tuacful choir’, proWded music with tlie timbrels. BTien 
these four left the arena, four others came in. They wore 
strangc-looking, homed masks and pot in only a little more 
of movement in their steps than Uiose of the first batch. 
^Vlte^ one batch left another took its place in the dancing 
ring, and thus, at intervals, dancers entered tlie ring and left. 
All the time the music uos the same, the rhythm dull and 
^vithout variety, and the dust they raised chokrf us in Tabo’s 
rarefied atmosphere. The dancers themselves were svreafing 
profusely in their (hick masks and multi-coloured dance 
costumes. Apart from the local folk, men and ivomen. who 
seemed to be thoroughly enjoying tliis drab pcrform.-mcc. 
IJie happiest were our cameramen and amateur photograpliers 
of whom STO had a considerable number. For them the weather 
was ‘fine’, for the light was as 'wonderful' as they required 
for taking good pictures ! 

To afford a little rest and rplifl to the Lama dancers, a 
brief interval ^•as allowed. This interval, Jtowever, was seized 
upon by tlie women to give two dance performances. They 
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sang as they danced in a ctrdc «-ilh very’ rJjythmic steps, hand 
in hand, and lieads joined as th^ bent right or left. Alas I 
there was no orchestral accompaniment for their dance, and 
they sang as they performed the simple steps. Their leader, 
a very sweet-voiced old woman, exhifaited an enthusiasm be- 
yond her years and a Ih-cliness of spirit that seemed to defy 
the furrows of Time on her brow. We had had, earlier in the 
day, a brief performance, of course informally, from a few 
of the girls led by this very Lady. Reverting from age to 
youth, I must mention another important member of this 
troupe. She was a very beautiful young maiden. Fair, red- 
cheeked, broad-featured and graceful, with a fuzzy fur cap 
on her head, she again and again reminded me of the portrait 
of an Uzbek danseusc. 

The interval over, the Lama dance re-commenced with a 
larger cast and with a tittle mote gusto than before. It 
now a jumble of eerie-looldng homed masqueraders, rep- 
resenting djinns, devils and go^ spirits. In the centre of the 
ring stood one representing the High Priest and the rest of 
the team was led by the Head Lama (who also wore a mask). 
They danced till 4.30 p.m. to (he accompaniment of music 
from the orchestra in the verandah, and by then the wearied 
spectators, having lost all interest in the performance, had 
gradually trickled away. Howe^xr, a few of us — lest the 
Lamas should consider the 'Sahibs’ bad mannered — had stuck 
to our places in polite patience. 1 asked Dhararapoi to explain 
to me the gist of the entire performance, for I believed in all 
sincerity that its monotony apart, it was meant to convey 
something of the customs or beliefs of the Spitians to the 
onlookers. I was right ; it represented the struggle of the 
common people against a tjTant king. The four <^cers that 
had entered first represented four Br^nuns (possibly the four 
Vedas as repositories of leamiog), or the intell^entsia who. 
more conscious than others of the whims of a tyrant 
King, determined to set him i^ht. In the true tradition of 
Kautilya, that subtlest of Brahmin brains knoirn to history, 
a conspiracy was planned and executed The t)rrant was 
killed and the populace lescu^. thus bringing home to all 
refractorj’ monarchs the lesson of the power of vox popiili. 
and the laiv of the victory of Good over Evil. 
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Out of the four \val!s of tlie holy monastorj’ for a breath of 
the cool evening breeze, 1 looked up at the high bare brown 
Hanks of the Tabo Hills in front of me. But what were those 
white things mos-ing in curves up yonder? They were the 
famous Nabus, winding their svay up the tall ridges to their 
snow homes for the night. These graceful animals abound on 
the ridges between Tabo and Dangkhar and a good shikari 
never misses the opportunity of bagging one. They have speed 
and sprightliness and this enables them to go racing even 
over steep perpendicular ridges. I looked at the white specks 
of the Nabu herd for a long time till thej' wrc out of sight. 
My stay at Tabo had come to a close witli the safe arrival of 
the rest of the personnel. Kuling (in the Pin Valley) was my 
destination now. 

So on to Kuling tomorrow, lock, stock and barrel 1 

We made a late start in Uie morning because of a discon- 
certing discoverj' made the evening before. Our muleteers, 
out of sight during the two days’ journey tlirough Tibetan 
territoij', had made good use of the opportunity to cheat us 
of about twelve seers of sugar and another costly item from 
our rations. Once or twice before I had received complaints 
of this nature and so 1 had been watching them. I was riow 
convinced of their dishonesty, having liad clear evidence of 
their trickcrj’. Apart from our limited sugar supplies, it was 
the nature of the second item which they had stolen fjjat 
made the discovery possible. Out of the 140 pieces that we 
had left in their charge only about 50 were now left in the 
tins. The mules could not have opened the lids and made 
short work of the hundred-odd sweet pinnies. G.C. being on 
the spot, I reported the matter to him. Tlie muleteers denied 
it at first but eventually confessed and were ordered to pay 
the cost of twelve seers of sugar at Rs. 3.00 per seer. Another 
piece of evidence had sliown that they liad sold fifteen seers 
of sugar at Rs. 3.00 per seer the day before. As for the other 
item, I let them off with only a warning. Incidentally, these 
dishonest muleteers were from my own district in the Punjab 
and I was all tlie more ashamed of them. 

We had hardly walked about twai miles when, coming from 
the opposite tlirection and with his horse led by an orderly, 
an impressive m}d<lle-. 7 ged tnan dressed in the Jong cJoak of 
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the Spitians met me. He greeted me \vith joined hands and 
an impressive Jat Hind. He was none other than the Tashi 
Nono (or the Deputy Nono). Nono Chhwang Topge is the old 
titular chief of Spiti and administers the land for the Govern- 
ment with powers of a thitd-dass magistrate vested in him. 
He is assisted by the Tashi Hano and a Reader. The Nono 
knows no other language but his local Bhoti, but I found the 
Tashi Nono quite wcU-veised in Hindustani too. 

The Spiti ^ver, which bad kept a little distance away from 
us for these two odd miles, now meandered right alongside 
our track. In fact, we were now walking over a dry portion 
of its bed and quite along the current itself, and we could feel 
the spray of the river. Nosv we began wading through its 
waters on the submerged track as we kept a dose hold on the 
perpendicular hiD-side on our right. After some knee-deep 
wading, we had to cross what by no stretch of zroagiaation 
could be called a bridge. It was a shabby, wooden contrap- 
tioQ stuck precariously along a side of the eroded abutment 
of the hill at an angle of 75 degrees while the turbid torreat of 
the Spiti boomed beneath. There could not be the remotest 
possibility of our mules, even unloaded, negotiating this 
point which, at its top, ended in a sharp narrow bend to the 
right. The situation seemed pretty disconcerting. After much 
deliberation, it was decided to divert our mules to another 
small track over the hill, which, of course, meant a detour of 
an additional two miles for them. 

After a few yards, the track opened out as we entered the 
small valley which housed the village of Po. The day bad 
declined and already a strong, twld wind had set in. Resting 
under the protection of a big boulder, we whiled away the lime 
by playing cards. We had expected our goods tram to catch 
up %vith us in an hour or two, but when no sign of the mules 
or muleteers had been seen tfll 5 p.m., I collected labour from 
the village and despatched them with my own men to help 
the goods train out of the difficulties which I felt sure 
had arisen. The sun had gone down behind the hiUs and 
darkness had come when I heard the noise of men's voices 
and mules’ bells Still, it took them a little time to reach the 
%nH3ge for, as the last part of their ordeal, they had to cro>s 
two intervening hhuls whirti had become flooded. Hill torr- 
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ents in Spiti are comparatively safe for fording early in tlie 
morning; their watery might multiplies as the snows melt 
with the advancing day. AH was well with our brave quadru- 
peds, thank God ! Although the muleteers had a difficult time, 
the helpers I had sent liad come in handy at a particularly 
difhcult moment. 

In Uie extremely cold and strong wind that blew ^vith a 
vengeance, we pitched our tents and lighted the hearth fire. 

Po to Sluchling, next morning, was a comparatively easy 
march wthout any problems. The valley widens out for the 
first few miles after Po and the track runs fairly wide. The 
tall hills recede a little on either side and the majestic Spiti 
flows in all the grandeur of its level expanse here. Then there 
is a straight climb over to a ridge to the right and the track 
once again winds along the hill slopes, but there are steep 
ascents and descents to make. We reached a small plateau 
with a lonely hut, a few green fields and a very charming 
spring. A small circular pond with its ciystal-clcar waters 
completed the picture. The whole scene with the panoramic 
snow peaks to the south appeared to be the work of a master 
painter. Wc sat near the tiny spring and the pond-and drank 
in with greedy eyes the e.xquisiteness of the landscape. At 
tlie foot of the soothem hills, and in the midst of an abund- 
ant gro>vth of poplars and a little up the right bank of the 
Spiti, u-as the big village of Mane. In that village lives the 
Tashi Nono. 

Walking at a very easy pace, in the company of Rana, 
Prem and Sub-Inspector Mange Ram, I was at the caravan's 
tail end, and this tail had stopped a little and ceased its 
wagging. Resuming our circuitous march, we presently found 
ourselves on the ridge abo%'e Shichling. We were delighted 
to see from there the camp already set up down below in the 
Spiti bed amid patches of green pasture land. Descending 
gradually to the river-bed by a narrow serpentine track, we 
were soon a part of the hum and gaiety of the camp. Tents 
had been pitcfied, kitchens and Jiearths improvised and hot 
tea was ready. The muleteers had let loose their Dalipos and 
Santis to graze. The golden red of the declining sun cast its 
hues over the high snow ranges all around us as little clouds 
of smoke from our wind^svept hearths mingled wth the cold 
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CTOning aif. Looldng to the northeast I had my first >7ew of 
the well'kcossTi Dangkhar Fort, (12760 feet) perched like a 
series of ant-hills on the high ridges above the main track. 
The wind that had raged farioasly since midday relented by 
about 8 pan. and it became quite still dnring the night. 



X 

PIN VALLEY 

At a height of is.ooo.feet-above sea leveJ, with the Spiti 
River only a few yards away and a world of snows and glaciers 
above and around us, we woke to a very cold morning on 
June 25. The four parties that had marched together from Tabo 
^vere to part company today, each taking to the track for its 
respective station. Mine was bound for, Killing, a place far 
removed from the main track and in the interior of the Pin 
t'alley. 

Trudging through the river-bed for some distance we had 
again, at places, to wade through small by-currents of the 
main river, though this presented little difficulty. On the way 
we were accosted by a handsome Hessi woman of twenty 
asking if we would like to buy milk. Her family was camping 
near by. We jumped at the idea and enjoyed the luxury of 
mugfuls of hot sweet goats’ milk whidt the woman boiled 
in our presence. She was an attncUve woman uith bewitching 
eyes, and slie spoke fluent Hindustani. 

. llie Hessi tribesmen of Spiti are fradifionai dancers and 
musicians. Local tradition speaks of tivo Princes of Ladakh 
(Kashmir) who, fed up with tlie guiles and machinations of 
their stepmotlier, left home in seardi of an honourable living. 
Having cultivated the arts of dancing and singing, they took 
to them ns a profession, and Uie profession came to stay 
among their descendants as the only means of earning their 
bread. Thus came into being this trite of wandering minstrels, 
the Hessis of Spiti. 

' . Soon we reached a point where the dark, muddy waters of 
the Linguti River poured themselves into the dusty grey of the 
Spiti. Tlie Linguti Rjvcr has its source in a nearby 22,000- 
foot peak in the north-east. The crossing over the Linguti 
M-as provided by a precarious beam bridge ivitliout side- 
railings or proper foot-planks. As a forethought I had already 
hired porters for the better part of the track to the Pin Valley. 
Tliey proved very helpful at this juncture. The mules were 
53 
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as before. The track \ns narrow and broken over bare hard 
rocks and then became ver^’ thin and brittle on the edge of 
the Pin current. It appeared be>*ond the skUl of our mides 
to cope with this narrow entrance to tlie famous Pin Valley. 
So \vc dccfdwl that we should camp at Pindoh for the night 
and dispense Wtb the mules fill our return from Kuling after 
July 2. The entrance to the Pin Valley liad flashed a 'no 
admission' warning to our goods train. 

We pitched our tent in the teeth of a strong wind. We 
could only keep our canopy intact by tj-ing its ropes to boulders, 
for pegs were of no avail. W« fortified the imide-s with as 
many packages as possible to prevent dust and sand from 
blowing in. By about g p.m. the fury of the wind died do^vn. 
Giving instnictions to my men about the next day's programme, 
1 retired to sleep in my tent. 

I had deputed Palvs-ari Gomat Ram, Rana and one of the 
Police boys to get up early while the stars were still visible, 
reach KuL’ng by sunrise and send porters from there. I woke 
them at 3.45 a.m. for their errand, and then dozed off once 
more in that sweetest liour of the morning. I got up again 
at 6 o’clock to find them still cliattering in the kitchen. 
It was too bad ; they had failed to take advantage of an 
early rise and, consequently, they would not be able to reacli 
Ruling in time for the porters to be collected. For, in those 
vilkages, you cannot just put in a requisition for porters and 
get them in a trice. Most of them leave for distant liill-tops 
or pasture lands wth herds of yaks and goats early in the 
morning and you cannot contact them except in the evening 
or in the small hours of the morning. Without a reminder 
from me, however, my friends were now seen leaving the camp 
as, peeping through a cliink in our lent, we saw them enter 
tfjc narrow mouth of the Pin gorge. Left behind were Kauslul, 
Kaul, my orderly, and myself. 

The first batch of porters reported to me at 9 a.m. Fortu- 
nately our men had come across this group on the way and 
despatched them here. Thtn^ looked encouraging now. We 
loaded the fwe yaks that formed a part of this contingent 
and put them on the track to the Pin Valley. Aclihar, the 
orderly, accompanied them, “rire second batch arris'ed two 
hours later. Leaving some unessential stores in the durge of 
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our mnleteers (who ;rere to stay behind at Pindoh for alwut a 
week till our return from the Pin V'alley), 've loaded the rest 
of our effects on this second batch of porters and, in their 
company, set off for Kuluig. However, five packages of 
essential commodities were still left over for lack of porters. 
I instructed the mxileteers to dispatch them after us wth 
another batch of porters, whom we would be sending down 
soon. 

We walked at an easy pace and w'ere all along greeted by 
groups of labourers who were trying to do their best to repair 
and improve the track, because, in accordance with a letter 
from the Nono Shaib, a ‘big Sahib' was coming that way in a 
day or so. 'Big Sahib’ or no, the Nono’s word was their com- 
mand. They seemed to me a very happy lot, their faces 
heaming with unsullied, tribal mirth. I was also delighted 
at their mode of greeting os which xras the usnal joining of 
hands with a namasfe or Ram, Ram and. occasionally, even 
a Jai HM. \Vhereas the first two greetings made me con- 
scious of their inalienable ties with India's past, the last one 
assured me that the present had not left them unmoved and 
that they were conversant %vith India’s official mode of greet- 
ing in spite of their remoteness. 

At one place, a labour gang was enjoying its well'deserved 
rest over a cup of tea. Here we halted lor a brief while and 
were immediately disturbed by the innocent tears of a little 
girl, also a member of this gang. The ciders in the crowff 
were quick to let us know the reason for the little one's tears. 
It is a custom with the Spitians that each carries his own 
drinking bowl in his long cloak ; no one uses another's vessel 
for drinking. The little girl, unfortunate}y, had forgotten 
her own cup at home and now, for lack of it. was unable to 
have her share of refreshing tea. No amount of coaxing on 
tlie part of her friends or elders would convince her of the 
harmlessncss of using somebody else's cup m an emergency- 
Needless to say, the httte girl did not have her tea and left the 
company of her friends all alone for the long trek home. 

The entrance to the Pin Valley was very narrow at the 
mouth over hard rocky precipices bordering the Pin current. 
The prospect widened out a little after about a mile and a 
half into a scene of rare splendour. We could see thousands 
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of feet high sno\v*covered ridges on either side, with massed 
glaciers stretcliing right from the tops down to the river- 
bed, where their subterranean waters poured themselves 
into the Pin. We were walking over the river-bed with this 
scene of a wild, enchanting and awful grandeur to the right, 
the left, and above ns. I had heard of the beauties of the 
Pin Valley and to be in their midst now was wonderful. 

Tliree miles from KuUng we halted for a whde; it was 
afternoon, and 'Kaushal's magnum flask yielded refreshing 
hot tea to our mugs. 

Like a shy maiden, unyielding at 6rst but later surrendering 
to the demands of emotion, the Pin Valley now laid bare 
before our gaze the beauty of her majestic, snow-clad peaks, 
‘a kingdom for tlie glory of a God*. BatJied in the mellow 
splendour of an afternoon sun, the scene was one of unearthly 
grandeur, wherein the emerald-watered Pin flowed serpentine 
like nature’s own necklace round the virgin valley, and the 
virgin stood serene and pure in all her silver wealth. 

As wc turned a bend to the right, wc saw at the far end of the 
track a semi-circular level stretch of green jutting out like a 
heel from the leg of the main ridge. That was the spur that 
housed the tnilagc of Kuh'ng, our destination. We passed by 
two other small villages on our way. Schilling and Chhiding. 
The village of Tangdi could be seen nestling on the opposite 
bank of the river to our left. Descending to the river-bed once 
again and ^valking about a furlong we climbed up to Kuling 
as the evening sun lingered on the western hills, as if eyeing 
curiously this cavalcade of strangers from the civilized world 
entering the forbidden precincts of this sequestered Spiti 
hamlet. Tlie scene somehow reminded me of Tennyson's 
immortal lines in the Loins Balers ; 

/« tJie aflernooH they came tmh a land 
. In which it seemed always afternoon . . . . 

The charmed sunset Ihiger'd low adown 

In the red west ; through mountain clefts the dale 

U'fls seen far inland. 

The scene was alluring, the evening superb. We were wel- 
comed by a group of headmen of the valley and the members 
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of our own advance party, the latter having arrived earlier 

in the day. 

Arrangements for our lod^n^ had been made in the house 
of Nono’s brother-in-law who, incidentally, belongs to this 
village. A large room with a kitchen bad been pat at oar 
disposal. It did not take ns long to make oursehTs comfort- 
able in that low-roofed, kaeha house of the Mono. 

As night came Ave repaired to the w ar m th of our quilts 
and blankets with the satisfaction of having reached our 
destination safe and sound exactly a month after our depar- 
tare from our headquarters at Dharamsala. A mood of extreme 
huinblenus in gratitude to Providence overtook me as I fay 
in my bed on the floor of my spacious room. My tongue lacked 
words to thank my God, and I do not remember how long I 
lay in that mood of mute ptayerfulness till all-embalming 
sleep overpowered me and gatherwi me to her sweet blisses. 
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THE WEEK AT KULING 


Tun WHOLE o{ Spill is divided, lor aclmiRislrativc purposes, 
into five parts or Koihtti as they arc called. 

Tltesc are : 

Kfltlti Totpa (the upper region) 

Kothi Btirji (the middte region) 

KoUii Shain (the lower region) 

Kothi Pin (the southern region) 

Kothi Chhoji (the region for religious endowments or 
Dhatmorlh) 

TIjc KothiM of Totpa. Burji. Sham and Pin, pay land revenue 
to the prosnnclal Government, but a big part of the revenues 
from Chhoji goes, in the form of produce, to various Gompas 
■ or monasteries for the maintenance of Lamas, Ruling is the 
cliicf village of the Pin Vaffey. At a height of more than 12,500 
feet above sea level, it is situated on a small plateau ov'cr the 
left bank of the Pin Ki%‘er. A score or so of mud-built bousCvS 
on an eminence make up the entire village at the foot of which 
spread fields in a half-circle of broad terraces bordering the 
rivcr-bcd. A few shady poplars grow here and there in small 
clusters outside the village. Barley, peas, and mustard arc 
the only crops grotm. Lofty snOK'-co«rerl slopes look KulZng 
in the face and peer over it from all directions. You arc even 
startled, sometimes, to hear the dreadful noise of an avalanche 
hurtling down the mighty slopes nearby. During my one 
week's stay there I noticed two avalanclics on the glaciers 
above the opposite bank of the Pin Rii-er. 

The first d.iy of our halt at Killing iras briglit and sunny 
and all of us had a nice warm batli, our first since Tabo. 1 
thought of the rules of cleanliness (which, it is said, is next 
only to godliness) in relation to our present state. You have 
only to experience it to understand how much of dirt a constant 
trek like this jn such an awfully cold country even in mid- 
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summer can heap on your pbydcal frame. Wide-eyed I looted 
at my cotton \'est now turned almost into a water proof 
canras stuff. We were in a grand mood of relaxation and so 
spent most of the time lying snugly under our quilts. Sunder, 
one of my Police boys, pros-ed to be an excellent cook and I 
must admit that break^t. lunch and dinner ^rere an enjoj-able 
affair under his bandohast. We got a plentifnl supply of curds 
and fresh milk (yak’s milk) too. In this way our short stay 
at Kuling became almost a picnic. 

The next day was cloudy with a light drizzle. A cold wind 
blew. Once again, our quilts and cards were the answer. On 
29 June we strolled up and down the river-bed for a long 
time, whiling away our time. Our battery radio set, as 
usual, attracted all the villagers, making our camp the centre of 
everybody’s interest. Tbus our thoolu (for that was the name 
with which the locals had christened our radio set) senfd 
two purposes. On the one hand it put us in touch with the 
rest of the world for dally news and musical snatches ; on the 
other it brought the SpitUns closer to us. Generally recalci* 
trant in the beginning, it would work well when properly 
tuned, and, incidentally, the only one whose magic band 
muld do this was its owner, Kaul. Cunous Spitians would 
gape with bewilderment at the ‘singing machine' and some 
would tr)’ to peep into its inside to spot the mysterious orches- 
tra that lay hidden there. 

We had premised the headman of Kungri village that we 
would pay a s*isit to the famous Pin Gompa in his village. 
Lunch over, we started on our two-mile walk to Kungri 
at about 12.15 p.ro. KM«gr» (or Gang-ri) in Ubetan, means 
’snow mountain’. How appropriate this name is for the little 
snllage which lay at the foot of lofty snow mountains ! The 
headman came half-way to receive us, and conducted us to 
the Gompa, which stands on the left bank of the Pm River 
and a little removed from the village itself. This monastery 
is one of the best in Spili In fact there are two Gompas 
here, an old and a new one. The Head Lama, I heard, was a man 
of outstanding ability and s^oluship. We could not meet bun 
for he was away. There were, however, quite a few young Lamas 
in the courtj'ard of the Gompa. They did not understand 
our language. >f%' intense lonsine to ha\-e a heart-to-heart talk 
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%vith tliem could not be fullillcd, for want of a common tongue. 
They appeared to me like mute phantoms from a bygone age, 
the age of Buddhist glory, of Asoka and Tissa and Sangha- 
mltra. Tlie solitary exception in this bank of tongue tied 
ascetics was a sanron-robed, tallish Lama who could speak a 
little, just a little, Hindustani. Very eagerly he took us round 
the Gompa and. with some pride, told us of the part he had 
played in the upkeep of the monastery. He had constructed two 
retaining walls and planted a few poplars in an effort to check 
river erosion at the bank of the Gompa. The green young trees 
stood cn\blcmatfc of that young Lama’s hopes, as it were. I con- 
gratulated the man and asked him to continue planting trees. 

The old monastery is entered by the usual narrow door 
leading through a dark, low passage, to the central hah or 
shrine. As in other Gompas, there was here too a profusion 
of wall paintings and clay images. Manuscripts lay stacked 
In noodcR racks on all sides of the shrine. In a side-room 
was a lai^o and beautiful tcn-foot-hlgh prayer wheel with its 
new copper sparkling in the dim light of skybght ventilation. 

Adjacent to the old monastery was the new Gompa. It 
contained a central image, that of Taodupa {the Croat Lord) 
or the Buddha, studded with precious stones and plaited with 
gold. The central image and the shrine were encased in attrac- 
tive glass brought all the way from Simh. Tlie frescoes on 
the walls were fresh and they were of the patterns I had now 
become familiar with. But there was one particular portrait 
which, though a common feature in all the picture galleries I 
had visited, had always escaped my comprehension. The 
Kungri Gompa had it too, and here 1 learnt that it was that of 
Demchhog and CoTje Phangmo clinging to each other in 
close embrace. Demchhog (or Dcmcldiok) is the presiding 
diety of Katlas and, for that reason, is identical 'rith Lord 
Shiva (whose abode is Kailaa). Just as Shiva or Shankara 
represent supreme bliss so is the Tibetan’s Demclihog the 
repository of all bliss. His divine consort oryum is the goddess 
Parvati or Tara or Shakti of Hindu mythology. Like the 
perfectly ideal union of Shiva and Shakti, symbolizing the 
unity of Pitrusk and Prafiriti, the portrait of Demchhog and 
Dorje Phangmo in eternal embrace represents the oneness of 
tlie male and the female primal powers. 
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Tliehtadman of KunjjtiimiMrtlonourpajinf; a'i'it,liow 40 - 

cvor brief, to Ills ?<» to thr I»<‘a<lnun'> hou'e wc went, 

the headman prootlly leadini; the way. He entertained oi 
wifJi tea, not lii> o« 7 i Mlled but tlic nsu-il ‘^'•ret tea 

to wliich VC were u»e<l. 1 voultl have liked the salted one in 
the custom of the local people. We relumed to our camp at 
alwut 4 p.in. 

Tlie first of July was entirely taken up with preparations 
for the next day, the day of all «lay», July 2. the 'reason vhy' 
of our trip to this Land of the Lamas, for tlat was the day of 
the pi-jJ! an<l VC were on election duty 1 \'oIcrs started pourin? 
in from the early hours of the morning . m fact many from 
far off places had arrived the eight before. Like pilgrims 
bound by a sense of dutiful dcs'otion, they had readied their 
place of pilgrimage veil in time to be part of the ritual the 
next morning, that of initiating Spiti into democracy. What 
impressed me most about the«e folks was their spirit of joy 
on the day of the poll. As soon « they had cast their votes, 
they gathered outside the polling station and started a group 
dance. At first It was the men only and then the ladies, too, 
joined the band. The ladies' troupe was Jed by a tall middle- 
aged Lama. I could just make out the mam burden of th* 
melody to which they timed iheir step^ : it was the slew, 
lingering and soothing strain of Om Mane paJme kum, repea- 
ted over and os-cr again. Esndently a religious dance. I con- 
cluded. A little ekharg-rin {hakhshah, which probably they 
expected) encouraged them and so they danced and danccd- 
For most of them it had been a day of relief from the dailj' 
routine of a humdrum life, a new e.Tpenence. an occasion to 
see un-Spitian outsiders ; for many otliers it had been a fun- 
fair meet, a gala day. Whatever U was. the^ unsophisticated 
folks appeared S'ery Itappy and satisfied with the part they 
had played by exercising their right ol frandiise as free cituens 
of a young democracy. 1 must also record the fact that an 
average Spiti s-oter, even in this first expenment of democracy 
in that lickward region, impressed me as more intelligent 
than an average voter of someot the more enlightened areas 
Our week'Iong halt at Kuling was now coming to a cio=e- 
It must not, however, be imaged that we had simply tn^en 
vegetating for these seven-odd days in our snug blankets and 
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qailts. In addition to our normal duties, we had not foi^otten 
some dementarj' humanitarian deeds. Fore.varnple, we almost 
exljausted our medical bag (wdiich was quite full) by distri- 
buling medicines to the needy. Most people comphined about 
the lack of medical facilities and I promised to convey- their 
grie\*ancc to the Government. I found eye diseases verj' 
common tJiere. It was prob2bl5’' due to the snow these people 
lived in. Tlie headman of the Pin Valley brought his younger 
brotlier, who had dislocated his shoulder after a fall from his 
horse. I sent him to our Medical Officer, camping at Dangkhar, 
sixteen miles away on the main road. He was attended to, 
I am sure, with care and courtesy. 

Generally speaking, the Spitians are sturdy, hale and hearty. 
Their ph j’sique is excellent in spite of (be scanty food. Diseases 
so commonin our civilized part of the world are imknown there. 
There is no hospital or health centre in the whole of Spiti 
just as there arc no bazaars or shops. Local vaids or physicians 
are few, though I did meet t%vo In the village of Kungri. In 
all emergencies, the people have to rely on the mystic cures 
of tantric Lamas. During leisure hours I mixed with the 
people, trying to talk to them about our Government and all 
that it w-as doing and proposed to do for their uplift, impres- 
sing on them the need for educating their children. One of 
the lieadmen brought before me his recaldtrant 3*o«ng son 
who had consistently refused to go to scliool. I tried to persu- 
ade the lad as he looked on in bewilderment. 'Look here’, 

I said (as the boy was curiously eyeing my felt cap), 'you 
will become a sahib too and get a cap like this to put on your 
head if you read and go to school.' The boy smiled and his 
intransigence gave way, I think, then and there. 

We relaxed completelyon 3 July and quite believed that 
our rest was well-earned. The muleteers had been asked to 
report at Kuling on tlie 3rd. a good deal of the track, in 
the meantime haxing been repaired and rendered mule- 
w-orthy by the elTorts of neighbouring villagers. For the one 
or twx> problem points still left over we engaged half a dozen 
porters to help cany' loads at tliose spots. Our mules arrived 
in the afternoon. We were in our room when we heard the 
tinkling bells outside. We rushed out in a body to welcome, 
as it were, ofd friends. 
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Our election mission was ox-cr. Now we were to start oa 
our return journey to our sweet homes in Kangra. Our return 
journey did not mean going oi'er the already-trodden ground 
of our inward inarch to Spiti. but meant trekking over the 
second half of the complete circuit from Mandi-Simla-Rampur 
to Spiti via Kaza-Kujunm-Rohtairg and JIanali, to Mandi. 
That was our stipulated route ; that is, our inward march to 
Spiti and ouhvard mandi from Spiti consisted of the two 
halves of a complete circle. We could, therefore, hope for 
further adventure and fun during the two weeks of trekking 
that still lay ahead of us. 
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THE HIGHEST VIELAGE 

July 4. American Independence Day j And the fur u^o 
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servral poinfs. ,‘^5, ,|,ji other parties had already 

bridge. An indrratmu of their message 

gone ahead a little r n, i,ridge tower. \le 

written in chalk on the .o,,., report about 

were all happy to get th ^ presently, bound 

r'Sg."."‘Se .war miles ahead. Lldung wn. 
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soon reached a/ter an tisy, even an enjoyable W’alk. We 
were not very tired and so easQy overcame the temptation 
to camp at that small green hamlet that was Lidung. We 
wanted to be as near Kara 'as possible by evening so as to 
reach there early next morning and have a good day’s halt 
before proceeding further. We passed through another beauti- 
ful village, Lara, on our way and, after two miles, came upon 
a good camping ground in the river bed. We decided to halt 
there for the night and the muleteers agreed as the site pro- 
vided ample pasture land for their mules. It was already 
evening and we had covered fifteen miles from Kuling. Satpal 
Singh with his Dangkhar party was also camping there. 
Nearby was another tent, that of a Hessi family. They were a 
troupe of dancers, but alasl the chief artiste of the troupe, 
the reputed Dolma, was not there. Some of us had looked 
forward to the prospect of seeing her dance and had sped on 
from Lidung more on the strength of this hope than on our 
weary legs. Dolma's dance had been a special request by 
G.C., be having proceeded to Kaza a little earlier. However, 
a group of three others, did give a brief performance to ex- 
tract some bakhshish from the campers. 

As the sun went down behind the hills and the sounds of 
dance and drum ceased, our little camp looked forlorn. It 
was a cold night the stars twinkled brilliantly. 

The cold >vas almost biting in the morning when, after 
hot mugs of tea, we resumed our inarch to Kara. As rv® 
walked along the Spiti bed, the high hills to our right shut 
out the sunlight and warmth. It rvas with a feeling of envy 
that we looked on the opposite bank to our left and beyond, 
where the sunlight flowed the pastures and villages. At 
8 a.m., when the village was still shaking oS its slumbers, 
we were in Kaza, the capital of Spiti. Kaaa is the seat of the 
titular chief's government, although the Nono himself resides 
in Koiing (Kaza}, a nice little hamlet on the opposite bank of 
the Spiti River. It was a dose fraternal embrace that locked 
me and G.C. together when we met. He was camping in the 
school building. Dolma, the Hessj dancer, >vas there too and 
she entertained us with a dance evren before our Police Post 
personnel could entertam ns with tea. Certainly, tea with 
pakauras was a treat. In an cqien space near the school we 
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pitched our tent, and set up our home, so to say. 

At a height of more than la.ooo feet above sea level, Kaza 
is situated at the foot of a chain of steep ridges. With a popu- 
lation of about 250, it has a Government primary school with 
24 scholars on its rolls. Kara is known for its asbestos mine, 
a visit to which involves a stiff climb of a couple of miles. 
Unprofitable owing to lack of transport facilities, the mine 
has long since been abandoned. 

Here at Kaza. I was met by IDister Narbu Ram, one of 
the oldest school teachers in Spiti. A little oVer fifty, Narbu 
Ram is still hale and hearty and is a mine of information about 
local people and local culture. I had a very gay evening with 
him, in the company of Munshi Dhanunpal, Rana and Gomat 
Ram. Late at night while returning from Narbu Ram’s place, 
we went into G.C.'s headquarters and partook of the fun and 
frolic and singing and dancing, thus shaking off the tedium 
of many long marches and preparing ourselves for the many 
more ahead. 

Next morning we were all ready for the march when G.C.'s 
orderly came to inform us that his Sahib was not well and 
that he had been suffering from a severe stomach ache since 
last night. The cause was not difficult to discover: excess of 
ara. Our muleteers who were already loading the animals 
were ordered to stand 'as you were' and that indeed u-as a 
signal for 'no march’ for all concerned. I was with G.C. for a 
long time. He became alright by midday and was at cards as 
usual in the afternoon. 

Starting early from Kaza the next morning we could see 
the important village of Rangrik on the opposite bank of the 
Spiti River. A track branching off from the main one would 
lead you over a scanty, uneven bridge to tjie village which 
possesses the only middle sdiool in Spiti. It has a population 
0/ about 300. 

Two miles after Kaza we encountered the Shilla River. 
One of the important tributaries of the Spiti, it comes from 
the distant Shilla Peak (23,050 feet) to the north of Kaza. 
Tlxis was the first stream we uwe required to wade through. 

A wcll-kno^vn Sanskrit saying came to my mind : Agre agre 
Brahaman slrtyah nadiyah vivarjilah, (may the Brahmins 
lead except where ^vo^len and streams are conwrned). But 
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here were G.C. and I, both Brahmins, leading our men in this 
stream-crossing business. We took off our shoes, tucked our 
trousers up to our thighs and entered the icy flood. A sudden 
chill ran through our frames ; oh, how bitterly cold the waters 
were t There were three channels to be crossed and the current 
in each was strong. The water was more than knee-deep. 
We were soon across but not without difficulty for at least 
some persons whom the very prospect of hauing to walk through 
the swirling currents had set a-tremble. The only casualty, 
however, \Tas a ^valkmg stick whidi was washed away. It 
belonged to Prem, who had got nervous in the middle of 
current, turned back in confusion and stumbled down, saving 
himself and Ws camera and paying with the stick. Thank 
God, it was only the stick and not the gentleman with the 
stick in his hand that became a part of the noisj’ waN’es. 
Dhanncband, carrjong G.C.’s moneybag, just escaped tte 
same fate. We waited for our goods train to arrive and resumed 
OUT march only when all the mules had been safely led across. 
The muleteers were really hard put to it. 

Jfow the track was level for about two miles. We halted 
for an hour at Kye and had onr lunch with mugfuls of tart 
(liquid curds) provided by the vdlageis. Kye is a small, 
beautiful village with a considerable area of tmltn*ated land 
in front. The young barely crop in pure green ^vaved 
sheaves in terraced fields at the foot of the \-iIlage in a senu- 
circular isc right down to the Spiti bed. The most important 
part of Kye is its ancient, famous monastery. The Kj'e Gompa^ 
is situated on a high hill above the village. It is a huge building 
with corridors and rooms nsing from the lower reaches of the 
ridge to the uppermost in curves, giving the whole stnicture 
the appMraace of a gigantic anthill. The monastery- presents 
an inspiring view even from a distance when it suddenly 
meets your gaze after yon have n^otiated a bend on the 
road immediately before Kye. It is the seat of about 225 
Lamas, being thus larger than any other Gompa in Spiti. If* 
library contains thousands of manuscripts m Bhoti. 

Shortly after Kye we started the steep ascent to Kibar 
(or Khyi-pai). The Spiti River parted company irith us and 
our track now lay along the narrow but steep edge of the 
Kibar Kullah. The pattern of the hills and the circuitous 
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route above the nullah were reminiscent of the scenery along 
the deep Sutlej goig:e near Naragiah. Tlie steepness of the 
ascent brought back to my mind the not-too*easy climb to 
Treund for the Ilaqa Pass on the Dhauladhar range. It was a 
long, steep, eight-mile ascent that ended in a charming plateau. 
We were in sight of Kibar (13,400 feet), the highest village in 
Spiti Valley perdicd on a vast rocky stretch of land. Tlie 
midday sun found us in the village. The grassy camping 
ground wth a spring of clear waters facing the half-circle of 
village hutments was a tempting site. Even before our 
tents were up, we had switched on oar Ihuloo in the open for 
the usual community listening programme. The local school- 
teacher was taking his class in the open air near by. The 
wliite-washed mud dwelh'ngs of Kibar shone placid and 
serene in the lingering light of the afternoon sun, and gently 
rustled the wind through the rich green harvest in the fields. 
The mules, their loads oil their backs, were already winding 
(heir way to distant pastures. From Kibar a track branches 
off to Paringla (:8,ooo feet) for Tibet, 

The wind blew hard with a sharp. Benumbing nip in its 
fury. Chhetan Tandup, the schoolteacher, looked after us in 
many ways and brought us milk, curds and parched barley. 
Prem (whom I had now brought along witli my group from 
Kara) ^vas not feeling well. He had been suffering from 
stomach ache for the last two days. Today it was vcr>’ acute 
and he w'as awfully dispirited in consequence. Tlie doctor's 
prescription had done little good. I was carrying an indigenous 
medicine, a sort of panacea for stomach aclic. I gave Prem 
four pills in lukewarm water. It had its effect and soon lie 
felt Iwtter. Another dose during the night and the ache was 
gone. Though a little gloomy still, he became fairly fit by 
morning and was able to ride the Jfunshi's horse to the next 
village. 

The wind's fury had continued throughout the night and the 
morning dawned chilly and bitter. Over 13.000 feet above 
sea-lcvel, even in early July, means bitter cold. An rr-mtle 
stage was our destination today. It was a doumward march 
from Kibar for about a mile and half till «'e found ourselves 
at the end of our descent, in a circumscribed, well-shaped 
tzniiK, s grcj’-coAaumf toeteat of Mo/ers Sowing pesceSuily 
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at its bottom. It looked like the bottom of a deep cup. The 
current was strong but not dangerous. Near the other end 
it was thigh-deep. This was the Paiilungi stream which has 
its source in the well-known Parangla jot (18,000 feet). Some 
people took advantage of Dharampal's horse but not we. 
We took off our shoes and trousers and in our underwear 
waded through the current successfuUj’. G.C. got on to the 
hlunshl's horse and held its reins light. Behind him sat Munshi 
Dharampal. Before descending into the water the animal 
shied ominoiisly and hurled both its mounts down. Dharampal 
rose to his feet in a flash and caught burly Gian Chand in the 
safetj’ of his tight aims, thus saving him from a sure headlong 
fall on to the rocks and into the nullah. He had exhibited 
rare presence of mind and his split-second initiative had 
saved us from a possible disaster. After a mile or so up along 
a smaller tributary of this nullah, we climbed to a mild spnf 
and then stepped do\TO to the Domla \'illage. lying in the open 
stretches of a narrow Y-shaped valley. Tara (curds) was 
again procured and made a detightfu) lunch-time drink. 

The respite at DuMa was, however, briei and the march 
soon resumed. Up the little knoll about Dnmla there spread 
before us a scene of endianting verdure as we entered a level 
grassy meadow. It stretched in Iroot of us as far as the e)^coidd 
see, parting the snow-covered slopes on either side for a dis- 
tance of at least two miles. Its width varied from one to two 
furlongs. This place is called La Taicha ; this is the LagudarsL 
Pass. Traders from Western Tibet, Lahaul and Spiti gather 
here in the month of July and hold a big trade fair which, of 
course, had not come off this year owing to the unusual snow- 
fall. La Tarcha was a real beauty spot and it is still one of 
my most beautiful memories. The scene of a score of black 
yaks grasing in the background of ai.ooo-foot high snow- 
crests ^vas nothing if not romantic. For a long while I stood 
there, looking at that bewitching panorama, unearthJi’ and 
rare. Could I but stand there for ages, mute but watching and 
brooding, and become a part of those hills, so quiet m their 
loftiness, so serene in their calm ? 

As soon as reached the end of that long and wonderful 
corridor, the gates closed ; the mountains converged and al- 
most like a sudden change of scene on the screen when you are 
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v’atcliing a TtioviG, the whole world before us had dianged as 
by the touch of a magic wand. Tlie Spiti River was again in 
sight and once again our track would run along its left hank. 
Katurc’s destructiw hand had wrought the river-sides into 
exquisite specimens of structural art. Little shrines and 
temples, minarets, spirals, «>Iunms, colonnades, stood everj’- 
where in the Spiti b^. Its water spread in hundreds of small 
channels and, from the eminence where we stood, it looked 
like tlie whole sj*stem of veins and arteries in the human body. 
The slopes of the hills were brown and placid-looking for a 
few furlongs and tlien changed into rough hard rock. They 
now appeared like nature's high fortresses, with their tier 
after tier of rock. Cataracts fell from the mountain tops, where 
snow ^^•as melting and uus visible only on their len'el fringes 
like ‘butter-lining on pastrj'*, as young J.B. described it. 

Before starting the ascent to Kioto we had to svade through 
the Lagudarst stream as it came, noisily, from the north-east 
to join the Spiti, After some steep climbing we reached the 
level outskirts of Kioto (over 13.000 feet) a small village >vith 
a population of one hundred. At the foot of the big Kioto 
rocks in tlic midst of a confusion of gigantic boulders that lay 
all over, we set up our camp. The wind was already blowing 
cold but the good afternoon sun kept us warm. Back in the 
distance fluffy milk-white clouds rose above the snow-covered 
ranges, disintegrated, reformed and disappeared in the custo- 
mary sport of the cloud-world over the blue Spiti skies. 
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TO KUNZUM PASS . 

GtAS stL^RMA and I got up early under the light of the st^ 
and started for Losar a Ultle before 5 a.ro- as our parties 
^\-ere to move out of Kioto a little later. It u-as a bitterly cold 
morning and the sky w-as cloudy. The clouds did not augur 
uell for a day ^^hi^ promised to be difficult for another 
reason : u-e -were to cross the Spiti Ris'er without the aid of 
the Atargu Bndge. Apprehensive but not dispirited tcooM 
describe the state of our minds on the quiet, cold morning 
when we started for Losar. 

Hardly a mile bej-ond Kioto we had to take off our shoes, 
lock up our trousers and cross the knee-deep Tansmu stream 
whicli, even at that early sunless hour of the tnomirif, was 
strong and 3rouDg. The shivers that the freezing water ga%*e ns 
can be imagined. Through it, and we hit upon a level track for 
about two miles up to the vHUage of Hanse. It sras calm, so 
calm that I could say with Wordsworth : Dear CoJ, tA* very 
houses seem asleep | 

The only person who met us as w« hurriedly brushed post 
the Uttle huts was Patwari Sukh Sagar (a member of Jasbir 
Singh's party). He greeted us with a Jai Hirtd 1 We had 
met after many daj’s. Earlier, when his party used to be a 
part of my group he used to be one of its gayest members. 
NNlienever he would enter my tent his usual greeting would 
be: 'Sah Sahihan ko Jai Hind' {Jai Rind es'eiybody)- I had 
ad%'ised him to simplify' his labours by shouting, 'Sab Sahiban 
ko ek hafU ke Uay Jai Hind' {Jai Hind everybody for a week)- 
In fact, his likeable Jai Hind had now been heard after two 
weeks. At a height of more than 13,000 feet above sea-le'-d, 
i6,«x>o feet high snow-capped peaks peer over the little village 
of Hanse. It has a Buddhist temple, reputed to be one of the 
oldest in Spiti. 

After a two-hour march we came upon a thin, unused track 
which led to the jhoala 01 iope-.bridge over the Spili The 
method of river-crossing had oigaged our senons attention 
7a 
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on tlie evening before, and G.C. and I had dhcnssed tiJf fate 
at night as to the safest method to tackle the Spiti. We had 
been met at Kioto by the dak runner who had come across 
the Rohtang and the Kunzam from KuIu-^fana]^ for the first 
time in six months and was now hound for Kaza. He acquain- 
ted us with the comparative merits of tlic only two alternatives 
before u$: cross o\*cr the jhoola, or through the current. 
This latter «-as possible at a point two miles from the jhoola 
and that, in fact, was also the crossing place for our mules. 
Here the Spiti is joined by tlic Shiti and the Kabzi nullahs, 
and it spreads over a vast bed dividing its torrent into smaller 
channels which, rvith a lilile courage and caution, are not 
difficult to manage. Gian and I decided to put our trust in 
the slightly safer hands of the rope bridge ratlier than in the 
suirling currents which looked treacherous. Wc tvrote a 
message on a rock with chalk, put a long and prominent 
anow-mark indicating the direction of our route to the jhoola, 
and ourselves descended to where the river was spanned by 
the swing. \Ve would try it and, if found not too difficult, 
guide others to cross here. We sat do^vn on a ledge about 
the jfioola for a smoke and surveyed the prospect in front of 
us. Dear God, what kind of a rope-bridge was this 1 And the 
rope, where was it ? Tlie whole contraption had been made 
out of long twines of juniper bush t\ri3ted to form ropes. 
A six-inch-thick rope ran the whole span of the river from 
end to end. A little higher, on cither side, ran two parallel 
ropes which were connected with the base-rope by strings 
made of the same stuff. 

Our pleasant puffs over, we resigned ourselves to the mercy 
of the jhoola, Gian in front and I following. As we held tight 
to the side ropes and proceeded inch fay inch on the narrow 
base-rope, the whole mechanism swung under our weight and 
the Spiti boomed underneath. My heart was beating to the 
tune of *Oj» Mane Padme Humhri'. Once across we sat 
douTi to a pleasanter smoke now that the ordeal was over. 
We waited for half an hour across the jhoola till the rest of our 
comrades arrived and were through the business. Starting 
along the right bank of the Spiti now, the village of Losar was 
soon readied but not before we had \vaded through a fast- 
flowing nufJaJt that drew its Bti^t horn the meJiing snows 
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to our left. Losar presented a very neat and tidy appearance 
its white washed mud houses and waving green barley in 
the fields. Over 13000 feet above sea level, Losar is the 
westernmost \*illage of Spiti. My mind at once went back to 
the day we had entered its easternmost counterpart, the 
village of Lari. l.ari to l.osar had been a big adventure all 
these days. Tara {blown curd) and dahi (unblown curd) were 
again in plenty for our midday meal, but we could not evpect 
to have any more of them for many days now because there 
would be DO ullages after Losar, no human habitation till we 
reached Koti bej’ond the Rohtang, a distance of half a hun- 
dred miles. 

As our mules were crossing slightly higher up the river 
we were obliged to go three miles beyond Losar, turn south 
and camp for the night on ground a little ahead of Takcha 
camping site. Here, near Takcha. the full-fledged >'3stness 
of the Spiti River almost suddenly disappear^. We were 
now on the banks of the Lichtn, the main current of the Spit* 
which ordinates from the southern reaches of the Kunzum 
range. The Pitu from the north-west and the Kibjuna (ot 
Kabzi nullah) from the north-east are the two tributaries that 
join, it at Takcha to constitute the body proper of the Spiti 
River. This was our highest bivouac so far (14,500 feet) 
during our duty-march as missionaries of democracj'. Snow lay 
all about our tents and the little Lichtu nullah flowed su'eetly 
by. 

The weather had cleared daring the day and. Lord Indra 
be thanked, he had thought better of it. As I stood in the 
twilight of the evening, my blanket wrapped o^•e^ my wooUeus- 
I mused o%*cr the whole scene like one in a trance. The tall 
hills \rilh glaciers spreading down all the immense declivities 
of their slopes, limpid Greets of frozen water near our tents, 
thin wisps of smoke curlmg up from our kitchen, the tinkling 
of the mules* bells as they made short work of the strength- 
giving nifu grass, the cadenced music of the brook that bub- 
bled by — all this combined to make up a moment of rare 
splendour and enchantment. 

My spell ^^as suddenly broken when I was accosted b>' 
Patwari Gomat Ram and Munsht Dharmpal with the words. 
‘Ackha Sahib, ham kal vapis jatega'. 'Hatnara Admt ^ 
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asked ; and Goniiit Ham snuled with hts usual scarlet blush. 
I alvrays called him ‘ffamara Admi" (our ovvii good fellow) 
and there was a story attadted to it. which is like this : Gomat 
Ham had been working as a Patwari in Kulii. One Britisli 
Sahib came as consolidatioa olBcer; whea Gomat Ram met 
the Sahib, the latter was a little struck by the young Patwari’s 
looks, his ruddy cheeks and fair complexion and almost Scotch 
features, and being at pains to decide the Patwari’s nationality 
asked ; ‘Ti//a hamura adtrii hai}‘ ('Are you a kinsman ?’), 
to which Gomat Ram had politely replied, ‘Tahiti Janab, ham 
idhar ka hai' ('No sir, 1 belong to this side’). 

We were nearing almost the end of our route in Spiti proper. 
Dharmpal, therefore, u'ould go back to the Nono and Gomat 
Ram to his post at Kara. 

It was a very cloudy morning once again, punctuated by 
intermittent driczles, when we broke camp and started for 
Shitiksr Camp site, our last camp m Spiti. 1 am especially 
enchanted by snows, and the prospect of a trek over glaciers 
always thrills me. I do not pretend to be a mountaineer, but 
the Himalayas have a charm of tlicir own and who would be 
so dull of soul as not to be affected by them ? Moreover, had 
I not formed a close kinship with them during weeks of trekking 
■now and before. The Himalayas are nowhere at their beauti- 
ful best if not in Spiti. Takcha to Shitikar wus one of our 
most pleasant marches and the few ascents of snow-covered 
slopes that came our way only added to the enjoyment of 
this brief march. It was just ten o’clock in the morning and 
the \veather had improved considerably by then, when u’e 
■were at Shitikar camping ground. The sun smiled brilliantly 
now, greeting us with all its warmth. We had half a mind 
to proceed further and cross the Kunium but our mules arrived 
very late and u'hen they arrived they were short by one, 
Till the missing mule had been traced bj* a rear-party of 
muleteers and brought up here, we could not leave. For the 
first time after Tabo all five parties were no^v together at 
Shitilcar. Thus a big camp, comprising about 6o men and 
II2 mules, was in the offing; we were in full strength. We 
celebrated this reunion with hot. sweet balwa which was 
Contributed by our two partiw, Gian’s and mine. 

We were camping not ve^ far from the Kunrum La in the 
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midst of man'ellously oncitanting snow scenery. J spent the 
afternoon loafing about in the company of Prem and Rana 
03 the nearby ridges while Gian played cards. We slipped 
into our beds in our near I5,ooo-foot high 030^*33 perches on 
that coldest of nights to Acahe up to a still colder morning 
for our assault on the Konzum La. 

Getting up early at 4 a.iu. to ensure an early start, we found 
the sky was again cloudy. A bitterly cold wind blew and u'ater 
lay frozen into ice in the little pools and puddles about our 
tents. These layers of limpid glass-lifce ice cracked and crunch- 
ed under our feet as we xcalked about busily, packing up 
our loads and loading the mules, myself all the while muttering 
the opening lines of Keats’s S/. .-igner' hitlef 

il teas 1 . . . . 

But I became suddenly conscious of the fact that we were jn 
mid-July and not mid-Jaauary which had occasioned Keats s 
description of the cold. This was our coldest moming. 
put on our wannest clothes, muffled onr faces with woollen 
Balada>‘a caps and our eyes with sun-glasses and, looking 
forward to the prospect of a snow-trek, I changed my canvas 
ankle boots for the Army-pattern leather ones. 

At 6 a.in. we march^ off. Two furlongs ahead a not wry 
uncomfortable torrent was crossed. Achhar, my orderipf 
slipped while crossing, and the kettle containing cooked dd 
for our midday meal emptied its contents into the flowrng 
stream, much to our dismay. 

A gradual ascent had already begun. We trudged on happily 
but warily as, sometimes, we sank into knee-deep snow or 
crunched its frozen sheets under our boots ; Tfi^ ite vas kire. 
Ihe ice vas there : The ice vas ull around. 

And oh, the splendid scene that now opened itself to ouf 
gaze f As we approached the Pass, the panorama of snow- 
clad peaks stretched out in an endless chain with 21.000- 
foot high crests on the Kunzum Range raising their lofty 
crowns to the deep blue of a speckless sky. The Kunzo® 
Pass itself is only a little over 15,300 feet high. It was reached 
after an hoar’s march from Shitikar. A chhorten of stones 
with numerous prayer-flags hong high on a mast marked the 
point, and in the gentle wind that blew, the prayers of the 
faithful ones inscribed on those fluttering bits of doth, «-cre 
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^TU^te(l (o thf RTpat Gotl in the hravrns nl)0\*c I Tlie high 
ami mishly Shipri {vakb conM Iw seen right in front in all 
their prindcuf. Once again «c were as enthnlleil by the 
lieauty of this scene as by that 0/ many others we had wilnevsed 
Ix'fore. It was a captis-aling si^ht ami our cameras clicked 
right and left to captiire all Us elevating grandeur. 

1 have always been filled ssith a feeling of eternity at such 
places: a sense of timelestness and infinity that overjxjwers 
all my (ransitorj* fleeting self, making me a part of that enve- 
loping vastness which, as it were, ovrrwhclms my tiny soul 
as the ocean does a sjwck, o dot. a buhWe I 77ie Infinite .stands 
before me in flesh ami bloo«l ami I a part of It, a consummated 
eloquence that rests tongue-tied, \ibrant but mute. 

From the I’ass there w-as a quick descent along a glacier- 
bom torrent to the Uanks of the Chandra River. We came 
down (he moraine over stone and »lu<h ami then turned left 
a)onp the slopes cl the glaciers that verged on the beautiful 
Chandra. We had «larlcd with the lira* and bade gootlbji' 
to it at Mandi ; we had left the great Shatadtii (Sutlej) at 
N’amginh after a lw>we<k long companionship for the Spiti ; 
we had shaken hands with the Hn before renewing our associa- 
tion wjtli the Spill River which had been our companion 
throughout our Jong march in this land of the Lamas ; now 
We bade farewell toil at its source, the K unrum Jot and began 
to woo the Chandra. 

This portion of the route along snowy slopes presented 
serious difficulties for our mules. As a measure ol forethought, 
we had engaged ten labourers from hosar and they had repor- 
t<d to our camp at Shitikar the cs-cning befom. Tliis infantrj’ 
SfClion of sturdy Spitians provwl ver>* hcj])ful. Tliry cut the 
froicn masses of ice at dangerous hairi>in bends and over 
steep .slopes to widen the track, and provided a comparatively 
secure foothold for lho«e most sure-footed of animals, our 
milled. There were quite a few' awkward moments as an 
animal slipped or stumbled and the load hurtled dowm but, 
without any serious mishap, we reached the Ratal Jfioola 
(rope-bridge) at about 10.30. Yes, the Batal jfiocla: our im- 
mediate help and headache, for here the Chandra was to be 
crossed over to its right bank. About 125 maunds of luggage 
was to be carried across the river In addition tohal! a hundred 
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jiien and 112 imdes. How would the mules cross ? This was 

the question that came again and again to our minds aboTC 

the terrible roar of the Chandra doods, swirling, foam-flecked, 

furious I We had not anticipated so much trouble from the 

Chandra. 

Standing on the left bank of this river we were on the last 
bits of Spiti terrilorj’, for across was Lahanl. 
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‘OPEHATION JHOOLA' 

River crossing in Spiti is one of the most hazardous experi- 
ences for the trekher. Even at places where the nominal 
facility of a rope-bridge is avaifablei it only tends to add to 
the palpitation of the heartowing to its very precarious nature. 
But one has to cling to it as the drowning man clings to a 
straw. The rope-bridge over the Chandra was neither like the 
one at Losar nor that at Sumra. In fact, it had a more reassur- 
ing appearance than cither of the two previous swings for 
the luxury of a rectangular cradle-h'ke contraption attaclied 
to the pulley on the vvire rope across the span of the river. 
But, as we were to discover bter, tins jhoola made the highest 
demands on our patience and endurance. This was so because, 
unlike the tivo previous occasions, our mules also had to cross 
the river at this very point. Our destinies were, therefore, 
linked as never before with our stolid beasts of buiden. 

'Operation Jhoola', as 1 later termed it, started at exactly 
10-45 o-n\. after we had had a hurried breakfast from our 
haversacks. Gian Shanna posted himself at the loading point 
and sent me across to the Batal side to take charge of the 
unloading end and set up the camp. He w.as still in Spiti while 
1 had stepped into Lahaul, and the mighty Chandra flowed 
between. At an average, two to three maunds of load tras sent 
in one trip and it took sewn to eight minutes for the swing 
cradle to rcacii back to the loading point for the next assort- 
ment of baggage. It was tiring, nerve-racking boredom, the 
whole process; and the men on the ropes worked non-slop 
tin g p.m. ^\ 7 ien the moon rose high above the Kunzum 
ridges, flooding the snow ranges with an ethereal light, at the 
places where we stood the tall ridges cast their long shadows 
over men. mules and baggage. The untiring porters pulling 
at the ropes like ceaseless automatons or galley slaves, ri»c 
swing journeying back and forth as it plied over the gurgling 
flOQcl. all this conjured up a scene of nocturnal activity, eerie 
and mystifying, wild and onearthly in a dream-world, os it 
n 
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were, of mountSns, snows, ris’ers, valJe>’S. ghosts and spirits. 

Almost the entire luggage of two parties had still been 
left over at the Kuaaum end to be transported across the 
river. Of course tents, rations, bedd^gs and ballot boxes had 
been put across. In the grounds of the so-called Rest House, 
300 yards away, the camp had, in the meantime, been set up 
by those of us n-ho were there. That ‘Operation Jhocla’ would 
have to be resumed the next morning was evident. 

I was present at the Bata! end to receive Gian Sharma in 
Lahaul territory* when the swing brought him across, as a 
part of the last consignment, a little after 9 p.m. The 
experience must have provided him with a strange, terrifjTng 
thnll at that unearthly hour in a gloom-stricken moonlight, 
with the swing-cradle almost touching the waters. 

My narrative of this awful day would not be complete 
without mentioning another operation that had continued 
along with the jhoela crossing ; the crossing by our mules. 
Only thirty moles hid been able to cross in spite of the best 
efforts of the muleteers. Oh, it was an awful day for the poor 
beasts I All avenues of a safe crossing for them had been 
looked for without success. There was no point up or down 
the river that could be termed ‘safe’. A spot, however, half 
a mile downstream, was finally selected. Shorn of their packs 
and trappings, their smooth, strong bodies glistening in the 
light of the afternoon sun, the sturdy mules were collected at 
the spot selected as the fording point for them In the midst 
of a lot of shouting, abusing and blessing, they were pushed 
into the river under a lathi-charge from all directions. The 
animals shied, strutted, juiuped into the flood, but instantly 
retraced their steps to the safety of the bank. Again and 
again, their strength exhausted but desperation redoubled, 
the muleteers prodded the unfortunate mules till all the slicks 
were broken. The success achieved, alas, \vas so meagre . only 
25 per cent of the mules were across and these stood shivering 
at the Batal bank like those others, less fortunate ones, "ho 
had not been able to cope with the cold, swnft Chandra and 
turned back in midstream. 

It had meant a moment of great anxiety for us when one of 
the animals had been completely outpowered by the breakers 
and washed downstream for half a mile beyond hope of recall 
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or re^ue. All along the margin of the river we ran breathless. 
Luckily, the poor beast iinally swam ashore at tlie point of a 
sudden bend in the river ootuse. WTiat miracle had made 
this po^ible no one knew; but it was enough for us that 
our friend, the mule, was not lost. 

Tlicre was not a blade of grass that evening at Batal for 
our hungry and exhausted mules. tVe pooled the entire quan- 
tity of parched grams with us (totalling about 20 lbs.) and 
gave it to the muleteers for the mules ! We repaired to 
our tents, our hearts heavy with the burden of the morrow 
■when 'Operation Jhocla‘ would Itave to be resiimed. 

It was an extremely cloudy morning when we took up our 
daties on the swing at about 10 a.m. After three long hours 
we had said 'finis' to this process of transhipment of our 
the process that liad commenced at about eleven 
in the morning the day before. And then began the most 
tiring and nerve-racking part of the day's job, helping the 
eighty-odd mules to swim through the Chandra. 

A long rope was hauled by means of the suing to where 
the mules stood, leaving one end of the rope in the hands of 
the men on the Batal side. The rope tethered around a mule's 
neck, all that shouting and beating could do ^vas done to 
launch the animal into the ri»'er. Once so launched it vras 
lugged gently but firmly by rope-holders on the other bank 
till the animal willy-nilly swam doumstream, submerged 
(with sometimes its long ears (he only visible part of the 
body) and, accompanied by a lot of coaxing shouts from all 
of us, stepped on the pebbly bank shivering with cold, fear 
and exhaustion. Tlie process was repe.’itc<l as many times as 
the number of our animals till the fading tints of the evening 
sun S.1W us all back in our camp. Tliis, in many respects, 
had been our most taxing experience and July 12 our hardc!>t 
<I.ny. But we were thankful to Proridcnce that alt was well 
ivith both men and mules and tliat the ordeal had left us all 
unscathctl. 

It did not take Gian and m^ll long to decide in hivour 
of a halt the next day at Batal in order to giw our hungry' 
and tired mules a rest before continuing our march ahead 
, which was existed to be difhcuU. It remained cloudy through- 
out the (Lay wth an incessant but gentle driialc. As expected. 
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Batal to Cliatni is twenty miles, a matter of a double stage. 
As we wanted to make up the loss of a day's extra halt at 
Batal, we decided to rcacli Cliatru itself instead of halting 
midway at Chhota Dara. 

When -I woke up about four o'clock in the morning the 
weather god had a terrible frown on his face. An ominous 
blanket of thick, dark clouds covered the sky. It had rained 
intermittently during the- night ; it was still tlrizzHng in the 
morning when G.C., myself and a few others started from 
Batal at 6 a.m. Half an hour later, the rest of'our comrades 
followed. We had said farewell to Spiti : we were now walking 
in Lahaul territory. The Kunzum range forms the boundary 
between Lahaul and Spiti. 

Our route, in the first instance, >vas entirely snow»bound. 
It was all a spectacle of frozen silver slopes around us. In 
between the mountains of ice flowed the great Chandra. We 
had to walk warilyon a six -mile-long expanse of glaciers, abid- 
ing crevices and layers of thin, transparent ice underneath 
which, at places had been water formed by the melting bottoms 
of glaciers roored and gurgled. It took us about four hours 
to cross this portion of the route. And then, there was a sudden, 
welcome change I The track opened out into a well-marked 
]ecpable road. We were on the ManaJi-Kaza road, proposed to 
be built by the Government in order to link the Nono’s capital 
with the present-day road terminus of the vital Pathank- 
to-Kulu road. There was, how'cver, still no end to the many 
gladers that came our way. Some of them were from two to 
three furlongs in length but in no way serious impediments. 
As usual, I enjoyed this march immensely. ^Vhen we reached 
Chhota Dara about midday it was raining in torrents. 

B<ana and myself sat down under the canopy of a boulder 
waiting for the furj’ of the rain to dimmish and to allow Kaul 
' and Kaushal to catch up with us. At about one o clock we 
resumed the journey. It was still raining and the clouds were 
«3 
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<'4 ii-vcl G.C. P^®* 

,htk Uit Hic to^'l j" il,c mules to'l 

cce.le<l«lieuJuli» e eu.l,e,even l.e^ <W , 

u, CHiom Dum. H" X , ' Lr .e usual pumUmS " 

knew it. 11c ;'71i UM a mind to stay at 

tJ.c muleteers x%lio. leamt. i ' 

adiota D.xra lor the 1 1 > Sharma 

grumblinR and looVinp to (mi-seH) to pnr" 

(G.C.) and the 'Chhota ^he spot, they 

I'ish. FmJini; neither ol 

,,a<lprncee.MI«pher,muUe<.n^''^ „ . 

•ntree miles niter ChhoU ■’*'* . , inscription ■ 

mile stone, a ■»! P'"'.l>. Irie, many lo»S 

Chatm— 7 miles. Hots' chul ',,^.1 Cosl. s" 

sseeks. this solitary ."p^^c Woto nepartment 

tscrc notv mtliin the otbtl ol Pubh ' „„nia 

mercies I 'nils little 'Wne ^ „„aer.mea!ure<l 

be fKcti toarl miles and not «“ haianlous 

Spitl distances ; ss'C entsht ^ bridees or culvert* 

river ctosiinst. tor there mrsht U pood bnoeir tbo 
over lorrcnts. Certainly u” '” 1 ^’ mw " be^tilul s'allef 
respect. Tire track soon opetted itp ^ j ,be Sorters 

ssbK the lush gteeu gruss ,brm'. The bare 

„ abundant that 'the '"‘'"™|Veoll)'riurrr-bla* 

brosvrr hills ol Spin had ynelded rUect^he TO ) 
ridges ol Lahaul Valley. •"^,„‘'“Saraets and . 

yellosv and violet S™”', "S "J, 1, unduhrtmg W» 
ss-atetlalls ss'Cte a Irequent spht as Hie> tell 
the high tops to the slepths of ’!■' |ji shepherd* 

Train my wi-ary eyes were wthed to set Ga 

'ssdtii their ts'oolly Bocks ol sheep and gop aird^^^^^ H, . 

(Iriend, the term ol address lot a Gaddi tnbe 
Kangm HilUl I met, I peeled him m hi. These 

ol U.e Kangm lim-, and etspenenced a B"“' mnge 

unsophisticated dwellers of the Dhauladh.nr tins 

arc the most amiable people to be found an> 

" The road was fairly good and level for the rou!^. 

although we did have to cross a couple "f Sl«te 
The view of snow-clad hills was cnclianting {ortificii' 

the Chandra had become narrotrer and deeper war* 
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lions of solid sleep hiUs on either side. The ram had stopped , 
the clouds had scattered : onlj' an occasional 'daughter ot the 
earth and water’ sometimes sprinkled its tiny dnzrle over ns 
in a quick, passing sally. This othem-fac easy and enjoyable 
mardi nearly became a tragic one. \Vc narrowly es^pd 
death twice when boulders hurtled down from adjacent hill- 
tops. This happened immediately before Ctatra. At 4 P-™; 
we turned a bend on the road to climb to the Rest House at 

“t 1« amping ground was a level, velve‘y plalean ^ 

main track and at the toot ot massive black hills that toder 
the Chandra gorge. Tl.e small Rest House was occupied by a 
young tourist couple (not Indian) who had pemiss.on to go as 

larasKibar. Itdidnol take longlor our tents to perk “P >”“ 

camping ground which was soon humming mth acliuly. I e 
eventee%L superb; so, after a hot 'J "“‘,^0 

lor a little stroll in the company oi Gian 
cigarettes liad been getting depleted 
ration ol one cigarette for two or more p. , Tjering 

had, thus, been able to eke out our quo a hU Clmlra. I^nag 
our evening stroll vn came across a wel -pro nleasant 

shop in a tent belonging to a Khamira trader. P ^ 

surprise and cigarettes, -- day? t 
were once again replenished for the nc. y roads 

would step back into the ™dd ol shops and 
and vehicles. We went down to the 

the Chandra and stood there lot some time, watchi g g . 

swell and roar beneath US. * rasmt,, vnilc-lons 

As I tumbled into bed, tirml with 'ke Wnty-md. bug 
• march of the day, I looked up at the s y ® ^ ^ 

my tent. The clLds were sUll there Pla«s the^sU^ 

were peeping out too. They 

onthem^rrowandi^ththathopeUeto^ 

From Chatni to Gramphu is a distance oi ieg 
Gian and rayscU were the i,is mule. He had 

morning. One muleteer ^before. It took us a 

not reported to the camp the . , J , to go back, 
good bit of time to 1 bring him and his mule 

look for the refractory “ y® the entire camp, 

along to Gramphu, the day's destination for. the P 
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A vcrj" brijjht sun was in the sky wlicn G.C. and mj'sflf Ifft 
Cliatni .it 10.15 a.m. But what was that rumbling noise lilf 
distant tliunder tliat filJcxi the air ? We looked around, and 
lo I above the opposite bank ol the Chandra, we could s« a 
whole nu»s of snow, stones and mud hurtling down. Crash . . . 
thud... and it fell into the waters of tlie great riser. Ue 
had seen an awful a\*al.inchel 
We marched at an easy pace. On the way wr halted two or 
three times for a brief rest, for some of the accents were pretty 
sfiff and the glaciers still numerous. But the panorama wa^ 
exquisite with the Oiandra flowing to our right, flankesl by 8t«p 
.snow banks on either side ; at places, the snows on either side 
of the river met in tight embrace to form a snow-bridge osrr 
the foamy current, and a wxinderfu) sight it was. As we ap- 
proached Gnmphu we saw the first tree after many weeks. 
I remember shouting in great delight : ’A tree, a tree, 1’ Itwas 
a poplar and, for a while, wc sal ursder its delightful shade. 
Not long after we saw a number of young, bftoypsi'^ trees. 
Quite a few lay flat and lifeless, felled by the awlanche E'tO 
a.s we neared Cramphu. the road still went steadily high*^ 
•and higher. Evidently, we were approaching the outskirts 
of the northern slopes of the great ICohtang. All the 
mules had settled down comfortably by the time Gian, Fret" 
and myself reached the camping grounds at Cramphu at 
3 p.m. A number of Khampa traders’ tents near our o*^ 
added an impressive look to the whole camp, our last on the 
Chandra bank as also in Lahaol territory. 

\Yc had now been on the move for a month and a half I 
we had travelled about 6oo miles of which our trek had com- 
prised close upon 300 very diflicult miles. The da>-s liad been 
hard though enjoyable, the nights shon but full of that warmth 
which teamwork and fnendship lend to all moments of res* 
after a hard day’s work. It had been an exacting routine to 
pitch our tents, set up hearths or light the stove and g^t 
ready for discharging all the functions of a housewife Fre- 
paring tea, cooking food, cleaning utensils, packing and un- 
packing {oodstufTs — all this went on together with each member 
putting in his share of wDrk and lending his hand, a thing ^ 
essential in camp life. There was no distinction between the 
Sahib and the orderly or between member and member .^1 
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ate the same fare, all shared the tents, all slept huddled to- 
gether, all cleaned tlieir own mags and plates, and all enjoyed 
the luxury of a sweet dish whenever our ingenuity could 
manage one for our menu. Wc lived mostly on dal and cliappa- 
tics; we were not canying any dry fruit or vegetables. Rations 
were sometimes shared when a particular party fell short of 
any provisions. It had been, to be brief, an expedition charac- 
terized by team-spirit and camaraderie. I reflected over all 
this as I wandered out on a brief stroll in the vicinity of mj' 
camp. 

The Oiandra diverts its flow from Gramphu to the north 
to join the Bhaga at a place called Tandi. and the twn then 
form the famous Chondrabhaga or Chenab, one of the five 
great and ancient rivers of the Punjab, round whose name 
are woven some of the most famous folk songs and romances 
of the 'land of the five rivers'. Once again the view of the 
near and distant snow peaks %vas magnificent ; once again 
the evening was bitterly cold aad the irind Mew hard around 
our camp at Gramphu. 
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ROHTAKG PASS 


The V.-HOLC camp \\-as astir at 3.30 a.m. to get ready for an 
early crossing of the nmch-dfcaded Rohtang Pass. By 5 - 3 ® 
a.m. the camp had been sstiund up and the mules rrere being 
loaded. Lofty snow-corered cliffs stood all round in their 
awe-inspiriogaawadAi. It \ras so still that Time itself appeared 

transfixed : 

The Stars leiih deep amaze 
Stand transfixed in steadfast gaze. 

Bending o»i« vay their ^recioMS infiueme, 

And vill not take their fitght 
For all the moming light. 

itlLTOS 

Only T3400 feet above sea level, the Rohtang Pass do» 
not boast of great heights. But H is. undoubtedly, one of the 
most baxardous Passes anjOA-here and, owing to the heasT 
toll of lives it has taken during the years, has an atmosphef® 
of awe and fear woven round its name both in fact and fictioJ^ 
It is known for its sudden bliuards and snowstorms wlucn 
can overtake univary trekkers any time after zi a.ni. on or 
near its crest. It is on record that 72 labourers retonung 
from bridge construction work in Lahaul in 1862 were caugW 
up in the fearful snowdrifts over the Pass and killed Th^ 
was a major tragedy, hlinor ones happen frequently, and 
almost every year the Rohtang takes its toll of a few men or 
pack-animals or both. 

We started the ascent from Grampha at 6.30 a id- in long, 
single file. We did not take to the road alignments but made 
a direct, steep short-cut and reached the top of the first ndge m 
about thirty minutes. Heretofore, we had not met much snow 
in this climb, but looking up fioni where wc now stood, it was 
a different world that lay ahead of ns. A rampart of spark* 
ling white snow stood above us, endless, immeasurable Lajvrs 
8S 
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of SI.OW burietl the road under A ^ y,, 

track to the crest tvas provided '“i b'fore. 

Khampa horses that had crossed to * 'binding 

Once again tve defied the track Tv'rf. 

detour, and once again started the ^ Especial^ breath- 
taring exercise it tvas, but tve enioyed t Espcoany n 

taking were the moments when e jj 

“li^gTn ^ht'n^w Stk&ns and set nre thinking 
about the fate of the poor animal. 

After the second ridge, the ascent to P ^ ^ 
gradual and easy. The top was rca • ^ 

U oI the 10? and oi the “ fs™oS tvhile 

was wonderful. G.C. and ..♦T.fr was bright and the 

our teams rested for a while. The w 

sunlit sky a vault of Mature had been kind 

dteaded Rohlang ™nds was of the Pass 

to us so tar and was kindest ^ ™ ^ owing to tall 
is about a mile across a wonde P ^ circumscribed, 

cliffs on either side of the 6*P' . , .c sonepani glacier 

Tlic over-19, 000 foot eternal. Slightly 

cover the tihaul ranges, loity, snow-rnanUe^ a e™'^ 

to the west of the Pass at a attrlLes mira- 

lakc called Dashair or ,i,ot any disease can 

culous powers to its rrater^nd legend attached to 

be cured by a bath here. This behef has a „,ee 

it aad that mvolves round the narne <>' “'B'"*' ^ 

ot India, Akbar, The legend runs like this . 

A beautiful daughter of Ak^ tearSheS^sM™'*!'' 
had a withered leg. N'Tien Ak reason for 

' he called his astrologer^nd P*" informed the Emperor 
his dnld-s misfortune. TJe ^ sacred lake 

that a mare had met wJ sticking up out 

• in the Himala>'as. bu* ^ a«s submerged, the clukl 
of the lake and that if this leg , ^ Goi'cmors 

w,uld get welt. So A'‘'” search riade tor this bkc 
of all his hill provinces to Iiave a sc 
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and the dronued mare, and asked them, when ‘'”'3' 
it, to push the leg below rvater and inloim him of the ' 
and time o! complete suhineiEeno!. A search party ' 
ally came to the Kuln Valley in search rf su* a gtoa 
lake in the district. In its quest It chmbed *1>= ““J 
and hit upon Lake Sarknnd. Here, 

(about the first week ol September), they found ‘1>= 

mare partially submerged as foretold by 

They thrust the remaining led under ivater, S , 

and time. From that very moment, the cWd s 

leg began to heal and soon the chUd \ras quite well. 

In a dillerent version of this legend the heroine U a Hindu 
princess and not Akbar's daughter ; 

In a previous incarnation this Princess had been 
mare belonging to a royal lamily and, when taken o 
pilgrimage to Sarkung Lake was ^ds 

from which her body was never removed, ^e Nap P 
ol the lake were angry at this continued pollution by 
o£ their sacred ivaters. and proclaimed a mnt on the so 
of the mare in its present incarnation. This curse, w 
descended on the princess, took the form of 
father, the King, after consultation \rith his wise m • 
was informed of the origin of the curse, which 
immediately ; the remains of the mare were removed im 
the sacred water and the wrath of the Naga gods placate . 


It was more or less a level walk on the Pass for abou a 
mile though the snow was very sUppery. The Beas Kun 
(the source of the Beas river on the Rohtang crest) 
pletely buried under snow. Except for a few stones noth o 
was visible. It was unusual for the Beas Kund at this tun 
of the year to have such a heavy blanket of snow on it. O ‘ 
narily, the Pass itself casts off its silver cloak by the tune o 
rains start, but it had been a different affair this year. 
had not kept to schedule and the late snows had disregar e 
their time-table. 

Kow began the descent, loi^ and slippery along the souther 
slopes of the Rohtang. Afar in front, the happy valley o 



Knln lay spread with all its clianiis. beckoning to us to come 
doM-n from our. loity pedestal into its oo-n world ol level 
e.tpanses. shady groves and gay folk. Wc met a lot of traders 
caravans going upward towards latiaul, and rt was always 
a problem to secure ourscltas on the one-foot nanorv and 
slippery track to allow the long procession oi pomes and 
traders to pass. This continuons spcli “J, 
ended aitcr we crossed the snow-bound Khuni Nullah (literally, 
bloody ravine) or the Rani Null.ili. This ravine also is lull 
ot harards tor trckkers to and from Rohtang. An unlorlunatc, 
wrong step may hurl the traveller dowrr to the obyjm" 
depths ot the nullah from w-hcrceven the de“d body "“y 
be rclricved for months till the snows melt. Like the Kol'“S 
iLseir it is usual tor this nullah to take its Jaarly toll ot 
victims. Hence, probably, its name ol ’bloody 
After the Khuni Nullah, wa had ""'y '"XieM 
with glaciers till reached a place c.alled , 

ini it was to suddenly bump against a nice 
that level secluded spot at the loot ot the great 
wo had lea there and relaxed a little betore 6 

descent into the Kulu Valley that '“y j 'L 

in all the maiesty ot its pfaentbd hiUs end 
The deseeit from Jlathi to Rahia has »”'y “ 

descrihe it, 'knee-hreaking-. Haring 

the long aig-zag toad, a resort to short^ts J* ^ 

Straining ol oiir leg muscles and our shins a descent 

tmd trembled with the strain ol the sheer 

when w-e reached Rahia on the fhr,^. 'irronlier 

shack wedged inlo the side ol a h.ll and ''»'™ ' ' ™ 

Hotel’, we had our lunch and then stretelied 

the embalming shade ol a Ug tree for “ ""S 

n,,p. How hig the tree was. how- green its » "f ; 

the mude ot the tiny.curecnt of the fleas 

.Xcelimatired to an average altitude ot 

abore sca-Ievel during our rainblings in . p • ^ 

with its 8000 Icct height seemed rely’ wam. j 

difcrencel We were now a part of the H 
left K-hind the gre.rt romantic world ot MO , 

ot river crossings and ropeuiwn’ngs ol ““'“.^“'Salmg 
Uotj«. The gates h.rd, as it were, fern sl.ut on the laseinai. g 
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romance of far-fiung hamlets and solitarj* gompas, and 
cliiiToos, and ckhatig and ara, with the crossing of the Rohtang, 
that mountain corridor on high which ushers the trekker in 
and out of Lahaul. 

Crossing the Beas over a small wooden bridge, we inarched 
along its left bank for about an hour to teach the commodious 
Koti Rest House at 3 o'clock in the afternoon. Allotting 
accommodation to the other parties in the Rest House itself, 
G.C. and I pitched our tents on the la\ms for the night. 

The Koti Rest House, picturesquely situated on a small 
ridge overlooking a narrow valley, is a beautiful spot. The 
feeling that we were not far from Manali, the terminus for 
our long route marches, was more than comforting. We felt 
at home, completely at home. Already I could see many 
youngsters of our camp in trim array, their Jong two-month- 
old l^rds gone, their best clothes donned after a refreshing 
leash, and all of them ready to leave for a nice stroll on ^ 
ilall Road which, unfortunately, did not exist in Koti, 

It \V2S one of the most wonderful sunset scenes that 1 
witnessed from Koti Rest House 00 that happy evening of 
July 16. The pattern of golden j'ellow, copper red and suave 
sombre grey that the beams of the setting sua n'ove on the 
western skies before 'the ball of fire' ^ally disappeared 
behind the hills, drawing back its widespread net of j'ellow 
rays like a fisherman at ev^-Cide, appeared chimerical, 
unearthly in all its quick and transient splendour. The night 
brought a sudden array of rumbling black clouds and all the 
lamps on the star-bedecked dome were put out. A flash of 
lightning, a roar of thunder, and the first big drops of rain 
came tumbling dowTi. We went to sleep in our tents with the 
rain strumming their weather-beaten sides. 



let us pkay 

o™ nearly 350-mUe trek ^ — »J'XT. o‘ur 

the eigM-mile trfk ^ „ imagined when we 

feelings of exultation and foy e“ he 6 

woke nr late in the morning with no hnmj to am 
with the take-it-easy °l^°!;:„tal ™ hatards. 

hurdles, no more risks, no is not sur- 

no nervous heart -beats, our ti ,, , ^06 of a nearby 

prising, therefore, that tve J m ,l„t 

stream to wash ourselves clean o n|:“he®test. my tot bath 
Spiti life tad lieaped on ns. I ha4 like me r • > 
in three weeks, my last ,,, 1 umi for even more 

At 10 a.m. we ahmt'*' j*' m the Beas. Lfke a 

beautiful Manali. "Sj' ^hV-cments and full of a 

victorious army, proud of ***. ,,, t„if,iment of an honest 
unique sense of satisfaction in trim for- 

duty done well always ' n„d the rest followaug. 

mation, the presiding officers . v-inuinc «p the rear, 
the Police contingent and the mu geas over a 

' Just below the Rest Ho^e through 

wooden bridge which spans a P . ^ interesting 

Sit Ita tSt antht. MU connecred with this bridge : 

During tire reign ^y 8 ™tt. 1 ;tamto and Kulu 

gical roll of Kulu chiefs, advanced as far as 

were at war and the Cham . Kohtang Pass, 

Madan Kot, a village Jort. A peace treaty ^^■as 

where the Chamba king Im ,, , , people were not satis- 
eventually concluded birt f A social gatbeting 

■ bed and wanted *» B'* t diem were invited 

was arranged to which all th „i.ich was to be at night. 

The place selected of the Beas. The nver 

was a Koti %'illage on the left j 6 o {ect) 

at this point flows through a deep gorg v 
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which Was spanned by two beams, set apart, and cross 
planks: Just before the feast was due to start two Kuiu 
men removed the planks from the beams and replaced them 
with long grass, ^^’hen the Chamba men arrived in the 
darkness each roan, in trying to cross, fell into the gorge 
and many drowned before the tricfc was discovered by the 
druimners going down, when the sound of their drums 
ceased. Those who remained on the right bank turned and 
fled, but a large part of the Chamba force was destroj'ed. 

Such stories of treacherous bread) of faith are not uncommon 
in the annals o! the Princely states whose number, in pre- 
Independence India, was nearseven hundred. The hilly regions 
of Kangra and Himachal alone had more than fifty such 
principalities, hig and small ; and. except for the brilliance of a 
ruler like -Raja Sansar Chand Katoch here and there, they 
mainly thrived on mutual jealousies and narrow parochial 
policies. History will never forget india's steel Sardar ^’allabh- 
bhai Patel whose powerful surgeon's knife, the Instrument of 
Accession of Indiw States, removed all these festering sores 
from the political map of India to make the country into a 
single unified whole. 

For about two miles the road descends lew along the deep 
gorge of the Beas and then it is a level stretch up te llanali. 
Slightly below the village of Vasishta we halted for about 
two hours to enable those who wished to do so to climb up to 
the holy Vasishta Kund and have a dip in its famous hot- 
walcr sulphur springs. There is a temple here dedicated to 
the stage Vasishta, one of the prune figures in ancient Hindu 
history and myth, 

The association of the named Sage Vasishta with the \'asish- 
ta Kund and the Vasishta Temple is. indeed, verj’ significant. 
Classical mj-thology connects an e.vlrcmely interesting 
anecdote about the Sage with the present name of the Beas 
River, which is the main river of this valley and has its source 
in the nearby Rohtang crest. It is said that King Kalmashpad. 
the ruler of A>’odh>*a, killed Vasishta’s sons Crazed with 
sorrow, the father decided lo etmunit suiade. So he tied him- 
self up with a rope and tlircw himself into a rirer Fortunately, 
the rope loosen^ and Sage Vasistha was washed ashore to a 
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sandy dune in the river-bed. This incident of the breaking 
of ties’ \vi-\-pasha, Skt.) gave to the river its original Sanskrit 
name of Vipasha (literally the 'unfettered one’). Our modem 
Beas and the Hyphasis or Bibasis of the Greek travellers is 
the same' as Sage 'Vasishta's Vipasha. 

Another story speaks of the same Sage’s attempt to throw 
himself into the waters of a river called ilam-vah (of course 
this time without rope fetters). Tlie Sage’s spiritual 
mingled with the turbulent flow of tlie river and made the 
current flow 'a hundred times speedier’ {Shal-dha druL.^Kt.). 
Shaiadru, thus, means the river 'flowing at top «*■; 

with a slightly diflerent interpretation, 'flowing m a hundmi 
channels'. This incident gave to that river its name of Shaiadru. 
as it is known in Sanskrit literature. It is identical with the 
Zaradrus of Ptolemy and the Hesudnis of Pliny. 

Tlius the two great rivers, the Beas and the Su cj, o\ 
their names to Rishi Vasishta. Whatever 
these tales, it is not easy to disbelieve them o’" 
as pure myths, for then we should be ignoring Kund 

of the historical monuments of Vasishta Kund and Bca • 
By a p.m. the pUgrims of Vasishta Kund ^^d back 
and we resumed the march to Manah on a leve . q 
easy road. Tlie bridges, culverts and nullahs (some of the 
dry) were beneath the notice of our carav^ of "’en and mulM 
who had become accustomed to the soaring torrcn s P • 
Three quarters of an hour later we crossed the ‘ ® ^ 
over the Beas to step into Manah- What ^ ^ 

joy 1 A sense of humble gratefulness y ° . 

me with the onrush of a flood. I stood stiU for ^ moment nd 

. , all the rest of my friends stood likeiyise and y pv(*rv- 

pray’. My words, in fact, had given 

body's instant and innermost emotion. So . .. how-ed 

a pmyerful congregation, our eyes 

in inexpressible, silent gratitude to Ac de luxe 

opened our eyes and stepped We 

motor bus went honking by over a bnght House 

wte fa Ih. Manali taLr fa front of Cm our 

Almost like creatures from a distant plan , senses to 

eyes and gasped and looked about ^ to S 

, the din and bustle of civilization. Curious p p 
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GOOD-BYE DOCIA DUNDUP 

1 wouuj like to snntch this narrative back by about sc^’Mi 
rreeks and return, for a while, to the second day of our rnaith 
along the Hindustaa-Tibet Road. We ^rere nearing the Paunda 
Rest House, our destination for the day, after a tiveaty-mile 
trek ; the sky was cloudy and the afternoon «et. We were 
on the steep climb to the Rest House when in he came to 
join our ranks, snif&ng, running, wagging his tail. Strong, 
erect and medium-sued, he had a deep brown complexion 
with a sprinkling of white at the paws. His tail was a straight 
six-inch piece which had probably been dipped fay his master 
long ago in the interests of beauty and symmetry. It was this 
diminutive tail of Ws that at once suggested to me a name 
for him and 8ohe was christened ‘DogiaDundnp’ in the fasWoa 
of the names of the people to whom we were going in distant 
Spiti. 

DofuDundupbecameapromment roemberof our entourage 
from Paunda onwards. We had never expected him to stick 
with us alter his native village, espedally when we knew that 
be was a pet and not a stray vagabond. UTjat was it that 
came to his mind ; what insfrired him voluntarily to cast m 
his lot with ours ? It is said that when the Pandavas left 
for their journey to the Himalayas, a dog accompanied them. • 
and when all except Yudhishtara had perished, the dog faith- 
fully followed the latter to the last. I do not want to try and 
compare ourselves to the f^davas, of course 1 We 
five parties ; of the fiv'C parties, the Dogia had the closest 
association with one, my party. The party consisted of five 
members ; of the five members the anim^ was fond of me 
and, more often than not, kept by my side. If he happened 
to start on the day's march earlier than I, he would alwaj'S bo 
found waiting for me at some spot or the other en route, ft 
was only when I and my companions had caught up with 
him that the faithful Oundnp wmdd resume his journey 

It did not take Oundup long to become the darling of the 
sS 
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camp All of os came to like him immensely We gladly 
shared our rationed daily fare with him Although we were 
travelling m very safe country where people never lock np 
their houses, Dimdnp, true to the traditions of his race, bemme 
the ivatchaiog of the camp He knew eicty meinhet of our 
camp and had a quick eye for spotting outsiders I remember 
how many times he nearly pounced upon an intruder or 
seized at his clothes His sharp bark always signalled the 
approach of some cunous Spitian towards our cMp and he 
had to be shouted at to be quietened down kVherever we 
camped (unless, of course, it was m a pure wnldemess) it was 
natural for the local inhahilants to gather around us in cunous 
heivildetmcnt and awe But their quaint attire alwaysprovoked 

our Dundup, at least to a mild grow I 

We had travelled far from out homes on L 

behest to perform an onerous doty , he had 
leave his home m obedience to some 
dictate of his conscience But he proved to 1» a very gay 
dog At Chim he went loafing and came back " * “ S'tl 
fnond, a docde-looking black haired, ® 

Ihe renounced her home m Chmi to accompany Dog-a Dundap 
and nor camvan to Spiti Tor the Dogia the ilaya 
pier and better in the company “ 

his fnend Olten it used to be a delight to watch their p . 
their mnnmg about and chasing each 
quarrels, and pla>ful somersaults, their 8^ 

nishmg after a common quarry like a lizard or a hedge hog 

orarl,uA<,rthatRanahad^otat 

Dundup was our pet, but oiaoiue aw irsniferi 

managed to evolve the same affecticm I and 

loo Sheepish and snppte,«d and 

indifferent with her head bowed awkw-ar y |^„pened at 

who had a majestic gait However, something happed 

Sumra which made all of os fall head over heels in love 

“w'e'Ld .0 cross mto SpiU for the d- atuSd 
Budge at Sumra The dogs “ ' ' oally, appeared 

to the pulley over the wue rope Dogi , ^ ^ 

a. hw fwfs'^end and l.ok^ 
of the roanng waters m front of him 
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apparent £rom the way he was whining and whimpering. 
Blackie v,-as as calm as ever. Ultimately Aclihar. my orderly, 
after he had been attached to the pulley for being 
carrieii aaoss the rope, took the Dogia forcibly into his lap, 
coaxed and quietened him and the two were safely across to 
our joy. Blackie refused to be carried like that, and so when 
all of us had crossed (including our luggage), Dundup’s girl 
friend was tlie only creature left on the Sumra bank and no 
one seemed to worry about lier any more — not even the 
faithful Dundup I We were enjoying a smoke before resuming 
our march to Lari ; Blackie stood on the opposite bank 
survejang the flooded riwr calmly. And then she suddenly 
leaped into the flood. The turbulent, noisy current washed 
her down, and the puny Blackie struggled bravely to swim 
to the bank. It ^vas a life-and-death struggle between unequals, 
between the great Spiti with all its watery might and a little 
dog. We held our, breath in suspense ; we waited for the 
outcome of the terrible ducL Finally Blackie won I 
After struggling hard against the turbulent floods for a distance 
of one furlong, she had been able to sw-im ashore. Though 
entirely exhausted with the fight and shivering with cold, 
she came running in triump to where we were all waiting and, 
instantly, got a big sAatosA from eveiyone. Blackie had 
proof of great endurance, courage and faithfulness. How 
crestfallen, how diminished in esteem, looked her big fnertd, 
the Dogia. After this inrident. BUckie always received an 
extra ehappal{.&t meal'time from our kitchen. 

Dundup was, however, a very good dog. It was a rule with 
him to come to our tent (where I and my party slept) ev'cry 
night and squeeze into a comer without disturbing anybody. 
Sometimes we tried to push him out and close the flaps against 
him, but no ; he was not to be put out. He never touched 
or even sniffed at any eatables or foodstuffs that lay in the 
tent and was aln-ays a contented sort. In brief. Dundup 
never proved a nuisance. 

Dogia Dundup’s doggedness was remarkable He ivas an 
untiring and energetic trekker. Tracks that looked too dange- 
rous to us never bothered him. AH told, he shared about 
three hundred miles of a thnllmg trek with us spreading oi’er 
a period of about six weeks. IVhen we had proceeded to the 
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naiTow Pm Valle) he had accompanied us, Icaaing hts fncnd. 
Bbckic, at Dungkliar Fort She re jomed Ui on our return, 
once agnm to repeat her feat (near the Losar rope bridge) 
of svMmnung through the SpiU Riicr Tlie Dogu liad crossed 
the Tashi Gang range, the Sumra Jot, the Kunznm and the 
Rohtang with us So he was with us when we reached 
Manah on Julj 17 Poor BhcLie had not been seen after 
Takclia , she probably returned to I-osar m tlic company 
of Gomat Ram and Dharmpal 
On the morning of the iSth a requisitioned bus and a truck 
arrived at Manah after a lot of to-do on our part to rnakc our 
arrival felt in the proper quarters. About tw-o-third of the 
personnel reached Kulu, 24 miles from Manah down the 
Peas, by noon Gian Sliarm-a and mj'self reached Kulu late 
in the nftenioon with the rest of our comrades in the 
tnp Tlic reception at Kulu was as cold as it could be vVTicn 
we went to the iahut budding to deposit ballot and 

other election material. U 'rxs locked This happened although 
It was known to the authorities that wc were due to arnve 
that afternoon, for a number of our parties had alread) readied 
Kulu earlier m the di> The Sub-Divisional 
to be contacted at his bungalow to get tlie faAsif 
opened So. when evening came and the tall de<^ars ^t thc^ 
long shadows on the beautiful, level Kulu ma.dan, the gloom 
oI our spmts thickened and our mood, once 
quite downcast There had been no open arms at 
receive us. but now Kulu liad shut its arms 
Sub Divisional Magistrate did not care, even 
sake, to Mk about oat ttcHatc or «hat 
betas taade (or o». (or t(.c a.gb( As ao relrted ^ 
slcco to the Tourists Aluminium Hut. I recited to Gian bharma 
Sleep to the J to of Kalidasa s A'mnarsam- 

the opening verse offices of state the impor- 

Wacfl, which sa)-?. T jtcr of judgement on grounds 

taacao(tl,o.r™l»ramaUar^^tterj>U^^ g 

o( «ir„(, rntrrest ‘ J, mr.sioa and rvrth no 

«ath ;Saottont .03 to worry about, wo had 

untoward ^ .mportaacc to our supenoti, 

ceased to be of ‘ Sp,t, ^ih such ceremony 

who had once de^patcUeti ns v 

and pomp 
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In the e^'ening Achhar, my orderiy. came ninning to me and 
almost sotbed : ‘Sahib, Dtmdap hi gone mad ; he is foaming 
at the tongue and may the.' 

I was shocked, '^\’hcreisbe?’ I asked. 

‘He has itm away, he does not come when I call him', he 
replied woefully. 

Well, probably the heal and sttifiiness of that summer 
afternoon had been too much for our Do^a, I guessed. Used 
to a colder climate and higher altitudes he had not been able 
to cope with the change. It rained during the night. 

The next morning we were getting ready to get into our 
basses for Dharmsala, when, lot there was our old friend, 
Dogia Dundup, as hale and hearty as ever. Having gi'tn 
him up as lost, his reappearance made us all wry happy. The 
buses, by now. were ready to move, but Uundup refused to 
get in. He was forcibly lifted and thrust into my vehicle by 
Achbar; but he uas out of it the next moment. I shouted 
to him ; he recognized my voice, came in, but again jumped 
au'ay and stood at a little distance off as if saying. 
it is all over, our partnership.* We bad to accept the parting, 
painful though it aas. So our vehicles mov^ o9 and a-e 
shouted, ‘Cood'b}*e Dogia Dimdop ; cheerio old pal {' 
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backto the pavilion 

Fkom Mu to Dhurm<ula .s a tediom 

nuks It a as a rainy cvrnme «'>' V' "'r w ° !a,M to 

town at about 7 P™ '“"I-,.? 1 ho tamilt is a 

xecognire me jn my thick boarf (al 0 s 

beariledSikh) when I stepped clown , j^eption 

dccrted to the District Board Halt 'vbero a 

in the form ol a tea patty waitec^ lor us Our me 

relatives held us tiebt m „ ,„s one whom all 

boundless and so Mas ours Alas! assembly He 

our mqmsitivcness had faded to find 

of all persons, would have bcw the itt^ 

he was not to be seen nnywhere O 6 ^j^an whom 

D.stnct Elect.on omccr ome urgent 

1 have rarely seen) was forty mdes away on 

duty We missed him t-exy much to congratulate 

Depnty Commissioner ^bosla swn a ^ 

‘the Ipituins- and picked ' 

beard) with the ejaculation Ihopctnis 

We were back in the pavilion 
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Srm nibs shoulders s»-ith Tibet and thus with China. 5 Iore 
than hall a century ago, a Mr. Barnes, writing about Spiti 
to the then British Government in India, referred to 'the 
political position ol the country which is placed on the remote 
frontiers ol our territory'. 11 ever those words were pregnant 
with meaning, they are today. India is a so%-ercign republic 
whose people has'C chosen the true democratic path ; she 
needs to strengthen and consolidate the foundations of demo- 
cracy from Kashmir to Cape Comorin and from Kathiawar 
to Kammp. Alongside the process of political consolidation 
that has taben place since Independence, the cultural and 
emotional integration of her peoples has become necessary- 
This includes the reclamation of our backward regions and 
classes. 

Administratively speaking. Spits is a feudal relic. For a long 
time it remained a province of Ladakh, but because of its 
inaccessi'bility, the countrj' was generally left to govern Itself. 
The Ladakh Gos-emment used to send from Leh an ofScer 
called the ‘Gar-pen' (Governor). He would generally pay ^ 
visit at har\-est time and then disappear, leawg the real 
administration to the 'Hereditary officers' of Spiti. They, 
in turn, were controlled by the Assembly of Headmen or the 
Parliament of Gadpo-ehennw. 

Spiti came under British rule in 1846 with the cession of 
trans-Sutlej States after the First Sildr War. For the firsl 
three years the collection of land revenue from the area 
was assigned to one Mansnkhdas, a Waair of the Bu^hehr 
State, In 1849. Hajor Hay, Assistant Commissioner of Kola, 
went to Spiti and took ower charge from Sfansukhdas Ir» 
1864, ilr. Egerton, Deputy Commissioner of Kangra. toured 
Spiti and published an account of his impressions. 

There has been little change in the administrative set-up 
since those days. The old titular chief, the Nono, still acts as 
a sort of local rajah, functioned everj- like a magistrate under 

f04 
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lie Van]\h Gov<nimcnt Tlic<c powers of nnEistaial juris 
diction »l IS mtenstmg to note ssm conferred on him ns tar 
back as 1X78 under the Spiti rronticr Rcgulition Act of that 
jear He IS empowTred to trj all 

and to punidi b> jm|wsing fines Tlie present bono Clihawnnb 

Topge* 13 a descendant of the old titular chief of Spiti He 

now has nuthonty to try only some of tlic less senous 

such as tl eft cattle h$tini» ubsloction of women 

causing hurt etc and can inflict pemllies of fines 

offences the Assistant Commissioner at 

ticc Sometimes the None has .1 must ’7" 

advantage of the natural inaccessibihtj of his i 

use his anthonty beyond the powers conferred on 

Go\*cnimcnt The anaent fort at ....j 

for housing a ewemons dungeon which the 0 

his pnson U contameil a cell without door5 ^ 

small opening at the top through whicli the co 

loweml Tie prisoners foorl was 

by their complainants and accusers Details 

accorded to prisoners were obtained ' v-iiiov Nalu 

Insl. ranking Smern «t:nt on 1 IrcUo the 

oily the disgusting practice was immediate y 

a care ol mnrJrr «» Wg =I 
be pTcscncd in the snow until a medical Kangra 

rlisinct licadquarters (ahoiit 170 miles "“’a)) „^olvc, 

Valley arrive, (or a foil morrm "'■'"'"V oVeer who 
herijis the deUy, meontemenec to the M^im' „ 

Im to tmderso all the nBOitm «I a '“"f' " y «» 
hiEli snow bonnd paMe, Proponb «m ^ „l,15au neat 

open a separate Sub-Diansion at Spiti a^f - i nffirer (Ci\d) 

kS. a, Uie headqnarters ol the hnb “Cm anil 

A Medical OtBccr ha, abo been ported ‘ ^ opened 

a Community Development Block ” .‘VSr 
there under the cIiarEt, ot a Block ^nvelop , e niinn/n 
n,e Bono i, a„l,ted In hi, work b> !'« jeade' or ^ 

who IS appoint d by *^^,7 police to cover the 

Of htc two posts of the Punjab Armed lolicc 


IIo U (IcAll 
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Spiti Valley have been established at two important villages. 
The postal season ior this secluded land lasts, generally, 
from July to October-November, when long-overdue mail 
is carried over the Hamtah and the Kunzum Passes to the 
three post offices at Losar, Kaza and Dangkhar ; the local 
school teachers act as postmasters at their respective stations. 

As stated elsewhere in this book, Spiti is divided into five 
Kothi's. Each Kothi' has its own headman or nambardar. 
He is called Gadpo Chinm& (the big headman). He, in turn, 
is assisted by village headmen who are called Gadpo Chungun 
{the little headmen). These latter collect the land revenue 
from the villagers and pass it on to the headman ol their 
respective Kothi. The Kothi headman deposits the revenue 
collections svith the Nono at Kaza. The headmen are men of 
character and integrity and svield great influence Nvith the 
villagers. Like the Negi headmen in Himachal Pradesh, they 
are also in charge of bsgar, that is, they arrange for working 
parties of labourers or porters both for assistance to occasional 
trekkers and for constructing or repairing village roads and 
tracks. Both types of headmen receive a nominal remuners' 
tlon for their services, the amount having been fixed by the 
Government under successive Land Settlements. It is paid 
both in cash and kind. 

The first general elections in India after the dawn of Inde- 
pendence were held in 1952. The benefit of this first election 
could not be made available to the people of Spiti (as also 
adjacent Lahaul) due to many practical difficulties. The 
Government, however, felt that the people of the area should 
be progressively associated with the administration. It was 
for this reason that the Punjab Tribes Advisory Council was 
constituted for the areas of Lahaul and Spiti that very year. 
With 1957 came the second general elections in India. A 
hundred and ninety million people, the lai^est electorate in 
the world, went to the polls. Elections all over the country 
were completed by the end ol March 1957 according to sche- 
dule, but the late snows completely sealed the Passes and 
kept Spiti closed to the outside world until May when, normally, 
the routes open up for traffic. Thus, when elections through- 
out the country were over, two Parliamentary seats for the 
Kangra District and two seats for the Punjab Legislative 
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looking back 

Assembly from the Kulu G^vOTment. 

mfiUed. Nature was =‘f"'="*',^'DtoOTsaIa, the distriel 
Spiti is, it IS true, a far nieans of trans- 

headquarters. Without dependab e weather gods, the 

port and with the freakish Sns i" 

whole scheme of conducting dem olanned. Staundi 

difficult terrain needed tabe ® J^Vough fortified 

resolution to see the {.Uowed all the necessary 

the ivill of the Government and th make the scheme 

effort, planning, ^villingness and resolution to make 

a success. . . .. held in other 

Instead of the two-fold ^Jf®^‘®”c-hha and the Lok Sabha), 
parts of India (i.u.. tor the J ’d also to elect 

Spiti had to have a three-fold one. Conndi (PTAC). 

two members to the Punjab ^ O' C ^ 

For this latter purpose {the PTAC Chhoji. 

was divided into the pjve prominent villages 

The total electorate numbered 2,5^-J* * ^„,50o 

-Tabo (10,000 feet), Danghhar Ieet)-were 

leet), Rangtik (‘2.°“. •“‘L’fJJiL parties, one tor each 

selected as polling stations, ^ get out from the 

ol the five stations, were coMtituted ana 
district headquarters as ...urinary arrangements 

In the Spiti Valley ■‘“"•"fjftnetual arrival of the 
tor the voting could be f*'*® rties arrived they found 
polliug parlies; and Snd. in the midst of 

themselves in an uictcdi y ^ legendary worl . 

strange people, and, „ a„angcments for an election 

None of the necessary prebmimyf S' st,u 

could be made in SjUtr. “Sea. no cots, no stools 

of improvisation. There were 1,5 . are rules and the 

or chiirs, no planks ’'fJ^^Xred to. This was done. 
speciSoation laid dor™ “ ’JJJwhumping that precedes 
All the usual excitement Md a „„ ^di- 

an election was conspicuous ? baaadries of Spill, ^cre 

dale had readied anywhere new promises made 

were, therefore, no c’''*' 5 '„„'Sthey, In that case e^rie 
by candidates to '’olem- ^ ,ta eandidale or the ^bol 

■ iir clioto I H»rv f SSTthcir vote I That is, rndecd, 
in whose favour they 
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a pertinent question. I pot it to a headman myself and I 
quote his reply here ; 

'We %vill do as the Lama Guru decides.’ 

*How will the Lama Guru decide ?* I inquired. 

‘The book will guide the Lama Guru.’ 

Yes, the Sacred Books were again the answer to their 
doubts and dilemmas. When tl»e opportunity came for them 
to use their weU-deser\-ed right of vote, twenty per cent 
of the electorate turned up at the polling stations. 

The process of casting a wte in a double-member coasd- 
tnency coupled with the election to a Parliamentary seat 
could be a pretty complex afiatr e^n for better-informed 
people, but a pleasant surprise was in store for me to find the 
unlettered and backward Spitian quite equal to it. It is a 
nonnal experience with voters in the plains that when they 
are issued a ballot paper they fold it before inserting it la 
the ballot box, an inconect procedure. The Spiti voter, how- 
ever, once the process was explained to him, ne«r made this 
mistake. I was tempted to ^vander into a little psychological 
explanation of the whole adair. Is it that we, in the thick of 
our complex civilization, have an on conscious tendency 
towards twisting things, a sort of crooked round-aboutishness 
of habit, and is it that the honest, unsullied and guileless 
Spitian has still a mind free from all the quirks that the so- 
called unconsdous mind of his enlightened brother is apt to 
contain ? 

It is worthwhile, at the end, to take stock of the wider 
implications of the Spiti elections. The people of Spiti 
were unanimous in their choice of representatives to the 
Punjab Tribes Ad>’i$oiy CouncQ. As many women as 
men went to the polls. The election contributed in a great 
measure towards making the local inhabitants politically 
conscious. It brought them into intimate contact with their 
more fortunate brethren who roamed in their midst for close 
upon two months. Humanitarian activities, whenever an 
opportunity came, were not forgotten. Free medical aid wws 
provided to the sick and the suffering. The importance of 
hygiene and sanitation was brought home to these people. 
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Avho in a lifetime rarely enjoy the luxury of a bath. They were 
given more knowledge of the great country of which they are 
a part. Tliey were told of the opportunities that are open to 
all of India's citiiens as equal partners in the freedom that is 
and the prosperity that is to be. Efforts were made to e.'^am 
to them the importance of cducatmg their children. Their 
difficulties and problems were studied so that the experience 
gained could be used to help in bettering their lot. 

Spiti is a beautiful vaUcy and there is great scope for all- 
round development in the area. With the construction of 
the Khoksar-Kaza road via the Kunzum f 

tion of a bridge over the Chandra River at Ba . 1 w no 
difficult to give the people of Spiri some of the benefits of 
science, to teach tliem improved methods of ^ ^ 

huUd up cottage industries to occupy them during them 
enforced leisure hours as well as to exploit the many natural 
resources of the area. 
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SPITI 


Splti I, th= norths...™ pprt ol tl« K* 
largest district. Kangnu Ivangra distnrt 1«^ • 6 300 

iS,. mn... « «bi<* the K»lu •”'>-^''™*'TLXSTd Spill 
map.: .1 .hi,, ta t»» '"'“rjrf™ Spill 

(that border on Tibet) co\'er an wm ol about 4.000 q 
proper covers 3.93T square miles. and 33*. and cast 

Spiti is situated between mountain chain of the 

longitude 77"-37' and 78 -35 • a mean height above sea 

Greater llimaUyan Range. in the inner Himalayas, 

level ol over ta.ooo feet. De«iu« of their fury 

it falls beyond the onslaught of 1^, climate is. therefore, 

m the mch« efthe <mter H.m^ 

dry but invigorating. The tun. ^ot. In sharp contrast, 

acorchingly, and the days are jnrioosly in tl»» afternoon 
the nights' are «ry coM. Strong ^ ht and the 

all over the Valley, but their fury cam* 

mornings are usually calm. , mountain chains and has. 

Spiti Valley Is locked In on all tV y,d jculu | 

to Ito cast, the areas of the south, Himachal Pradmh 

to the north. Rubsbu and Udakh . and to 
territory. 

nivsRS 

The Spiti is the main Hver of the ^ S 

Sutlej m Its expanse and Sutlej, which ^es from 

stitua of a mere tributary in the glaciers of the Kunwm 

tar-oHMana-uOvar. miles in Spi« P«r*f; 

range. It runs on its '"*}^VTmer RampurBushehr State 

the bouncUry between ^‘t* 1 t^Trbettn territory near the border 

from west to south-east, ^5,^, ^f straying in^to 

village of Karat and after Himachal rmdesh), where it 

tractre-enten India at N»«ngiah. a couple of ^tes bel^ 

directly south and joiw number of tribut.^rj' 

• the Shipki Pass. The Sp‘“ J^bt.ngs through the vaHcy. .S«n 
flmv into it at various placw from the south jO"« it 

after it starts from i:hn« miles ahead, the Pagal nullah or 

with lier reddish-bro^'^ ^ biack colour of its ™nent joins 
the Kals hhuJ, so Losar. the Kibjon and the Pinglung 

it from the south. 
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Pin VaU<?)' and conncctaSpiti with the ftirvati Valley In Kulu. 

| 5 ) ^L\NlR.^No Pass {11.630 1 «t}. 

It is a. difficult I’ass which connects Spih witli Himachal territory. 
It is seldom attcmptwl. 

{6) Tacuso La (rS.ooo feet). This Pass leads into Kubshu and Ladakh, 
tKPORTAKT VILhAOES 

(1) Losar (13.381 (eelj. 

lajsaris the first village in Spitifrom the western approach vi.aKnnium. 
Situated on the right bank of the Sj^ti Kiver, it lias a primary school 
anil n population of about two hundred. 

(2) Kan-sb (13,000 feet). 

Eight miles from Losar up the SpJti Hirer and on its left bank, it 
has a population of about two hundred and n primary school. 

(j) Kioto (13.100 feet). 

Two miles from ILsnse, it is a small village of about a hundred souls. 
The Kioto limestone of the geologist takes its name from this village. 

(t) Kihar (i3.,«oo(ect). 

With a population of three hundred, it is the highest village in Spiti ; 
It also has a primary teliool. 

(5) Kve (13,400 feet). 

Five mdes from Kilar on the Spitl. Uiis village is famous for its bjg 
rnonastery’, 

(6) lUtiCKiR (13,000 feet). 

Situated on theright bwkof theSpitiand with a population of about 
three hundred, it possesses the only middle school in the whole of the 
\-ailey. 

(7) Kaza ( 13,000 feet). 

It is the headquarters o( Spiti and has a primary school. Tlie Kooo 
holds his court here. The population is about two hundred and dfty. 

(8) Da.nckiiab (13,760 feet). 

It is well-known for Its medieval fort which, once upon a tune, used 
to serve also as a prison in the days of titular chie^ who ruled Spiti. 
It has a primary school. 

(9) Mane (12,100 feet). 

It it a big village with two parte ; Mam; Cagma (upper Mane) and 
Mano Yogma (lower hlane). The two parts have a nullah in between 
and the total population is about thiw hundred and filty. M.ane is the 
only village possessing an abundant growth oi trees, and so it supphes 
timber for buildings ta most other villages lu the valley. 

(10) Tabo (to.ooo feet). 

It is the seat of a very big and ancient monastery. It is the second 
village in Spiti from the eastern (Ilindustan-Tibet Road) approach. 

(11) Lari (10.000 feet). 

Situated on the left bank of the 5piti River, it is the easternmost 
S-illage and. therefore, the first as one crosses over the rope-bridge at 
Sumra for Spiti. 
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(la) KcuNo (tJ.soo feet). 

Situated in the bcautUul I'in Valley, it n at a distance of about twelve 
miles from the Atargu bridge on the mam track. 

cliuate: flora amd fauna 

The climate of Spiti fs told and dry. The winter is veiy severe and, 
generally, lasts from tiic end of September to the beginning of May. It 
snows heavily, at times even up to ten feet deep. The summer lasts hardly 
three montlw. Kven then the nights and the mornings am very cold. 
Overlying snow m the fields is made to melt by putting earth and stones 
on the frozen surface in order to make the tiny fields ready for sowing. 

Oortey, jvas and mustard and. at some places, wheat and potatoes, 
Sire sown at the end o< April and are ready lor harvesting by September. 
Of course, unusual snow, avalanches, erosions and other Calamities do 
often change the ifme-tablc completely. At places heyonit Kaza, pota- 
toes, carrots and sabul are aL-m grown. 

There are no forests in Spitl. Ukoj palra, willow and poptir trees grow 
sparsely at some places. especuKy near habitations. A thorny shrub, 
found tn abundance, is use^l as fuel wood and a large collection nf such 
fuel in a house speaks for prosperity, for fuel srood In Spiti ts tare The 
yiiru grass in dtsunt pasture-lands is said to be very’ notnOovs for sheep 
andgoatsand li one of theaitractJoas/orKangra'srovuig/adii herdsmen 
to take Uieir flocks to these regions annually for grazing. Here is a hit 
of some of the dowers that grow fn abundance >n the Spiti ValJry . 

Daisies, violets, «aU roses, bat(efcut«. forget-me-nots, anemones. 

h-srebell. blue peppy, artemisu. ms. edelweiss, columbine, and many 

more. 


The Spiel people arc not sSiSerir la the sense that most hill peopia 
generally are. |b^, bar^al.Jkv•al. tiabtt. jncv-cccS. cAaSor, and lometunrs 
mow ler^rds, can be found on the heights. 

MINERAL wealth 

A geologist friend, T>r. Kode.oncrrrmtrked tome, ’rmeol m)-<hen«l>rd 
ambtltona is to visit Sptti , it is the geologists’ paradise. Uruloubtedly 
the Spill hills aflord ‘an almost unbroken sequence ol seilonmtiry depo- 
sits ranging from the caml’Tsan to the cretaceous. The oldest teds are 
slates and quartzites . the higher beds cnsUin trilobllcn overlain by 
conslomerate, ml quartzite tunestone and marl with Silurian fo-sdt 
(tnloUtn, corah etc 1 The wrl) known Spiti shales are famous for tl.rir 
ammonitn.' Cuingul sanditonr chdeam limestone amt shales and 
Kioto hmestonc are pretty siell known to students of geokiey 

Spltl Is very rich in mineral wealth aiul experts have lound evvlcTwe 
ol the presence cl iron, trail, aitsrr. gypsum, antimony, aalwstos an^ 
pottery clay in tfw hills Centorses ago. fpiti was a hig tale Jherrlote 
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marine fossils arc wot riilKcult to find with a little effort, especially near 
Ilikam.Langja and the liilis round Kara. 

THE peopl. E 

ropuUtion Jn Spill is eatmncljf sparse and women outnumber men in 
a total figure 0 / a. paltry five UioiiMnd. The Spitians. 6oJh men and 
women, are a good-natured people, hearty, and clieerfu! and hospitable to 
outsiders. They live in clean, fiat-topped, white-washed hovtses with staclcs 
of fuel wood (sorirc there) on the roofs, but they themselves arc unwash- 
ed. The evil of tlie finrJah systeni is coa'spicuously absent and women go 
about thcirwotkbare-hcadwl.thcirtnulU-braided. long hair han^g back 
in a tassclfcd pattern. Long hair from a yak's tail is sometimes used fay 
women to give artificial lerijrth to the bmids which b.-ivc, At the bottom, a 
whole net-work of little stones and beads interwoven into them. Men. 
otiicr than Lamas, tic their hair into a single braid as the women in our 
plains do. 


TRIBES AND CASTES 

' dn spit], ia contrast to other parts of India, tlicre are no caste distinc* 
tioos and the teems used are descriptive of classes rallier than castes. 
Ihereare four noble families, the males cJ which are called 'Nono‘ and the 
females 'She-ma'; the hereditary IPeeiV is called Gyalpo. These families 
reside at Kuliog (Kata). Mane, Kulmg (Pia), Gyungul (on the Lingutl). 

Thehfonols the old titular chieL A hfono’s daughter Is called *Jo-jo’. 
The Kona family generally marries into ladaWh if it can. • 

Tlie people of Spiti. as at present, have three mam castes ; Itajputs, 
Lobars (aili$,ass) and Krssis. Among the Najputs some till their lands 
and are called zamindars (landlords) ; others are Lamas who hve in the 
gompaa on a subslstance provided socii lands os arc reserved for the 
nuintenance of monasteries. 

The Spitians believe in the law of primogeniture and a patriarchal 
society. It is the eldest son who inherits the father’s land and property. 
The rest of the sons have toenteroljuoasry (gempa) and remain celiba- 
tes for life. WTien the eldcgt son grows up and gets married, his parents 
bequeath all their land and property to him and themselves live apart 
On a meagre sustenance Srom a field or two retained lor their livelihood. 
Is this a relic of the Vanapiastha osArsm of Hindu society ? The son, at 
Oils stage, becomes AAong-cAin (the big householder) and the parents are 
reduced to theposition of householders). Theyounger 

children (who Iwvc become Lamas) generally frequent only tlie Jiiang- 
eMtng, that Is, their retired parents' Itome. The younger sons have no 
right to marry. If any one transgresses the law, he U turned out of the 
monastery and is left in the world to fend for himself. Such persons 
are called Aiiig-cAung. Tlieir chfldren are not allowed to joi'n the Lama 
brotherhood. If the eldest son die^ the next senior can take over both 
his brotlicr's wife and the property. He would, however, have to pay a 
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sominal iee toMsmonastfr}* uben leaving it Tbe eldest daughter aloae 
marries aod inbenU all tb« omanents a&d jewellery of her mother. 
Tbe others become ckomo (Raos). hlaiiiages in Spiti are of two types : 
tbe 'big marriage’ and the ’httlemamage’. 

In the first tj-pe ('the big marriage^, the marriage party from the 
bridegTCiom.'a side goes to the bnde's bouse but the bridegroom himseii 
does not accxwvpany the party. An arrow is sent along with the party 
to represent the bridegroom. All members of the mamage party ride 
on horscbacic as the Hesais play mt the skaknai and the loAar on the drums. 
Reaching the bride's house, the antnn* is mamed to the girl. The next 
day the marriage party, along with the bnde. returns to the bridegtocm's 
house. Here the bride and bri degroom an* seated together and. to the 
chanting of texts from the holy books, tbe marriage ceremony is fin a ltr ed 
in the rrudst of great feasting and dancing. 

The 'htilu mamage* or C9n<Mo/T«f Virai is the lov-e aariuge. In such 
cases, of course, there is no conventional procedure or ceremony ; the 
boy and the girl ju^t start living together and then celebrate it over a 
pany « ith their fnends. 

Mamage is allowed onl>- among c<iuals. A cannot many a 

A<ng<eii(Rg girl. A Lohar can many only a Lobar and a Ilessi only a 
Hessi. A Rajput in doubtful intimac}' with a Lobar nr a Messi woman is 
bO}'cot!e<l by society. Clothes once used bj* a Lohar or a Hess* are not fit 
for use by a Rajput Ttui seeming ootouchahilrty U redeemed by the 
fact that m natters of calmg and dnokmg no such distiaetioRS of caste 
are lecognlred. 

Monogamy is the rule ia Spiti, and ahnsband takes a second wiiedunng 
Uielife tinieof bis first only under exceptional orcusstaBces. Polyandry 
is not practised esc^t among the dud tAulpu and the buxAens, the 
deccndantsol ttie monks ol the Pm Valley, who take no vowsof cebbacy. 

There ia a lecognired ceremony ol divorce [kudpa tAadeke) which is 
scrnietones used when both parties oonseat. Husband and wf/e bold the 
ends of a thread repeating ineanwfaile : 'One father and mother gave, 
another taUier and mother took away ; as it was not our fate to agree, 
wv separate with mutual goodwill*. Tbe thread is borat asunder. This 
ceremony always takes place before the Nono. After divorce, a woman 
is at liberty to marry whenever she pleases. 


The people of Spu profess the Duddhist faith and are guided by the 
Lamas in both their spintuat and temporal needs Tbu Duddhisro u ol 
the Tibetan variety, it is fuU of superstition and is deeply contaminated 
by the indigenous demonology of the mountains. The Laimaaiic hierarchy 
is pretty well-tooted, although the Ihiddhadid not believe ta any monas- 
tic hieriwchy and preached that all men are equal 
About the bcgmoing ol the *sth ceniuty. the Abbot of Caldan 
monastery in Tib^t proclaimed hnssell the patriarch ol the Lamsistic 
pnesthaod. and his successor of the Tasbi ouxuutery declared the Grand 
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to J» the perpetuil re-incamttions o/ one of the DtxIJii-sattvaa 
or scml-Uuddhii. Tlie filth in (uccesHin loundwl the hierarchy of Dabl 
Laniis at lJutsa in i6jo. and made hifn«ell mailer of the wiiole of Tibet, 
llea^snmcd the lilkof Dalai Ijuna. Of the three ancient •^cctsofljimaisra 
in Tii>et, the most aiident k Nyingpa. Spitf KOmpoa arc full of paintings 
about (be t-arfou^ arjor/ai a/ (tie [hitii fjun^. TJie of Pin .tfonas. 

tcry an* of IJie niin-fclihnfe Jionga sect. It is cuslomiry for the Jjimas 
to go round from house to house collecting Iian-est aims in the form 
of grain. Eacfi monaster}’ sends out its inmates on these begging expedi- 
tions. Drcssetl in the robes of their particular sect, they stand in a row 
and ch-ant certain verses. thebunlenof«hichis: ‘We are men who leave 
given np the worU ; giic t» in charity, the means of life ; by so doing 
you will jdeaseGoJ ivhore.wrvants we are.' 


LIB KAB I cs 


COUPAS 


Spill's five tamouj gompai are : 


Kye gompa ; 
Thang-yucl gomp.t 
DangUiv gompa : 
Tabogompa: 
ICungri gornpa : 


It lias about fis lamas from i.f villager. 
It has about So bmas from 10 s'llLages. 
It has about tonUmu from $ villages. 
It has about 35 linus from 3 villages. 

U has 120 Lunas from 9 villages. 


All these gompas Have tfo^/ lands attacliei} to them tor their main* 
teniuice. Every village possesses ilsown little gompa or lludOha temple 
containing Ihtddhlrt scriptures and images exactly like those in the 
bigger monasteries. 

Huge libraries in SpitJ rooiia.s(eri>s contain sacred books on Tibetan 
ZlaJdhfsm in the Dhoti script. Roughly speaking, these books eontam 
three sets of the holy texts : 

(t) Viim : asetof la-i&voTiiraescoiitainingUieBuddha'sserinonsand 
te.achings. 

(t) A'ong >'«r ; A set of »oS vn/umes containing translations of r.ord 
I}iiddh.a'a hetiral vHeranrei on ritmiHa and Pharma. _ 

it) I'nr ; A set of 316 volumes containing teachings and dis- 

courses of tiinoua EnddtusLs. saints anil SicIliM in tlie form 
of stories, like the Jataka tales. It al«> includes v orks on gram- 
mar, astrology, and astronomy and many ivnf/ngs which are 
no ionger extant in the original Sanskrit. 

The i’um volumes weigh about 3J maunds. the Kang Viir about 12 
maunds and the Tang Viir about 35 maumts. Tlie Kang Vnr and the 
Tang I'lirwerc printed for Ihcfirsttimeabout the beginning of the xSfh 
century during the regime of the seventh Data? Lnma. If is said that if 
re-transl.tteil into Sanskrit l5»e two works wouUl come to about 20 lakhs 
ofaftiokur. ' ■ 



llS MEN AND MULES 

X D VCATl ON 

Before Independence. Spitt had one middle school and two primary 
schools. The figures (as on July i, 1957) Stand at ten primary schools 
and one middle scboc^ with the prespect of a few more being raised to 
the middle standard. These are : 


ViHage 

Seiioc] 

Students <m 
foU 

A I cTsge 
elurtdanu 

Losar 

Pninary 



Ifansn 

Primary 

'/ 


Kibar 

Pninacy 

if> 


Lansia 

Pnmary 

33 

30 

Rafignk 

Middle 

81 

77 

Kaa 

Prinur>' 

U 

32 

Lalung 

Pntnary 

33 

*7 

Dangkhar 

primary- 

34 

35 

Mane 

primary 

iS 

as 

KuUng (Pm) 

Primary 

•*) 

16 


prunajy 

*3 

>9 


The only Spitian schoolteacber m the whiMe valley is Tashi Tandtip. 
in the Kibar Primary school All others are from adjacent Lahanl. 
except for Sanam Cyachhu Lama fimm Dnshehr who has become a natu- 
rahred Spitiaa due tn a long stay there Four of Spiti's young men 
recently compieCed their teacheis'tfaming coarse at Kola and are likely 
to take up work in the Valley Members of the Nono family used to 
sent to the Thing-yud monastery foe their education m days of old : 
the Kooo's son, however, is now lecetvmg education at the Govern- 
went school, Kutu 

our StAKI PA DUE U V M 
As with the Tibetans from whoin thes inhenl their religion the most 
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ROUTES TO SVITI AND OUK ITINERARY 

The important nmtes that lead into the Sjnti valley arc : 

lila&ali — Chatni-Ilatal (via the RcAtang ra.<») 

Manali-Chatra— Karcha (via the flamta Pass) 
Manali-Khoksar-Zms^irE^*’^ (via the Banlacha Pass] 
Mandi-Simla-Rampur (via the Sunn Pass]. 

BOUTC KO. I. 

Starting from Manali, the bus terminus of the aco mile Pathankotev 
Kulu toad, it leads over the Rohtang Pass (*3.400 feet) to Cramphu (at 
the foot of the northem slopes of the Rohtang). Turning right eastwards 
the route to Chatra (to mdes) is along the Chandra rjver. Crossing the 
snspensioa bridge at Chatra. Chhota Dan on tbe ngbt bank o! the 
Oiwdraisonly 10 miles ahead. An cqoaldistance beyond is BaUl where 
the Chandra is again crossed ever a rope-bndge. Now begins the ascent 
to Kimenm Pass (ij.300 feet) which lends into Splti territory. Lenar, 
the first vQUge, however, is still about 10 ndes ah^ on the nght bank 
of the Spftf River. 


ROUTE SO. t ■ 

This also takes ofl from Manali. Chatra (:3 miles) is reached via 
Oiika (13 miies from 3tanali] and. proceeding along the left bank of the 
Chandra, tbeHamta Pass (15.000 feet) is crossed (or Phuti Room, eight 
miles beyond. Nine milts after PhoU Room is Karelia and the Shign 
Glacier is to be Crassed. And then, the Knnxum is crossed for Lo s a r . 


This route is ccuisidered the most pict u res q ue. Over the BDhtang Pass 
from Manali. it proceeds through tlw Lahaul Valley to Zingzmgbai and 
thence to the 16.000 feet high Bara Lacha Pass on the anaent trade route 
to radakh and Tibet. From the Baialacha, a descent to Balamo (*5.000 
feet) is made for Spiti. 


This route Is the longest and also the safest, especially in a year of 
estraordinary snows as the one when our mission went to Spiti. It takes 
off from Simla along the llindastaii-Tibet Road ; 8S miles beyond S iml a 
IS Rampar Bushehr. the bus tenmnus. From Rampur onwards the 



Dale Freni To Mi- 

• ■ ^ Uage 



Juneg, tQ 37 J&ngj Kanun 13 


June zo. 1937 ' Kuum Pooh' 18 

Jonczt, 1937 

June 12, 1937 llaltal Pooh 
Juno 13. 1957 

June 14. 1957 Poo)i K^ungnl) • 10 

June 13. 1957 Kazcgtah Kako I4 ViaTasM 

Gang. 

June 16. 1937 Halt at ttako 

June 17, 1937. Nako Chango 14 VisCbango 

* pMS. 

Jane 18, 1937 Otaago SlulUiux & 16 Via Snmn 

Sunua paaa. 

June 19. 1937 Sumn Lari £ Tabo 6 Over the rope 

•••'■ bridge 4t 

SUZDR. 

June 20, 31,33. HallalTabo 
*957- 

Juno 23. 1957 Tabo Po 6 

June 34, 1957 Po Shieeling 8 

Juneaj, 1P37 Shichling Pmdob B 

June 26 , 1957 Pindob Kuling 8 Pm \-aUey. 

Jane 27, 28. 29, 

3o&JuJyi,2, HaltofKuUvg 
3. *937 

July 4. 1937 Kuling Lara 18 

July 5, 1957 




Kaza 



t3aU 

From 

To 

Mi- 

leas* 

July 6, 1937 

Halt at Kaja 



July 7, 1957 

Knza 

Kibar 

8 ViaKyts 

July 8, 1957 

ICibar 

Kioto 

II 

July 9. 1957 

Kioto 

Talccha 

12 Via Hanst* 

Losar 


Takcha 

ShitJkar 

3 ' 

July 11. 1957 

Shitikar 

BaUt 

8 Over the 

Kunium pass* 

July M. I3i 

Halt at Ratal 



• *957 




July X4> >957 

Batal 

Datru 

20 

July 13, 1957 

Chatru 

Cnuophu 

10 


Koti 

1 1 Over the 

July 16, 1937 

Cramphi 

Robtang 

pass. 


July 17, 1957 

Koti 

Manali 

7 

July iS: 1957 
July 19, 1937 

Mauali 

Kulu 

Kulu 

phsiantuU 

1 by bus. 
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AP>EKD1X III 
PeROSfiel of Split FoUmg Parties 

LEADER • 

Gias Chakd Srasua 

In charge of Group B and Presiding Officer (or Taho. 
DEPUTY LEADER 
Paruakaxha Shakua 

,In charge of Group A and Presiding Officer (or KuUng 

MEMBERS 

SATPAU StNGB 

JaSBIR SlNCR 

K. S. Patraa'ia 
Deabm Chand Dbva-v 

R. P. Kkosua 

J.B.lAU. 

DBAAKfAli 

UcHAAi Smca Rama 
jACDtstt Kaothal 
Shtv K. Kaoi. 

Goxat Rah 
FRZH SK.ABHA 
Shiv Kuhak 
Hascuarah Ssnch 
SfADAH LAL 
Waiayti Rah 
JOCC tOER SincH 
Ram SoNDHi 
SOKB Sagar 
B lDHI Chand 
MlUlF CtlAim 

Jai Dev Shasha 
Ahar Chaho 

MEDICAL OFFICER 
Ds. Darshah Sikcr Kockhar 
MOVIE CAMERAJiIAR 

S. F. S(Oc£iyx 

r*4 
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WJRnU-SS PAKTY 

Dauut Kau Siiarma 
IUMESH CllANDER 

POLICE CONTIKGENT 

MANcn Ra« Vasisht Asi 
BlSItA^JpASsASl 
II. C.1ULWAKT SiVGM 
JI. C. Jasdisji Ram 
H. C. Gaoan SnsT.ii 
Constable Mawako Dobjb 
C onstable Amah Phakasii 

ORDEIIUCS 

Ram Saram 
ACHUAH SiHGtl 
Atlatu Ram 
IIahi Chahd 
Karf Nargu 
UtucAT Ram 
Sant Ram (wifeless) 
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